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Much distinctly conserva- 
tive, and eminently Ameri- 
can political doctrine, clear- 
ly and judicially expressed, 
and above all, a feeling of entire sincerity 
more than once plainly manifest, contribute 
to make Judge Parker’s speech of acceptance 
the most satisfying and significant pro- 
nouncement we have thus far had from 
either of the great parties. There would be, 
indeed, little enough reason for asserting 
that the speech is likely to become historic, 
for it cannot be considereda brilliant presen- 
tation, nor a profound one in the sense that 
it enunciates basic principles which are new. 
But it is likely to take rank as a lucid and 
timely recension of certain political theories 
which are none the less essential to the gen- 
ius of our nation because they have been 
somewhat obscured by modern “politics.” 
In ex-Governor Black’s speech nominating 
Mr. Roosevelt for the presidency there was 
this remarkable passage: 


The fate of nations is still decided by their 
wars. You may talk of orderly tribunals and 
learned referees; you may sing in your schools the 
gentle praises of the quiet life; you may strike 
from your books the last note of every martial 
anthem; and yet out in the smoke and thunder 
will always be the tramp of horses and the rigid 
upturned faces. Men may prophesy and women 
pray, but peace will come here to abide forever 
on this earth only when the dreams of childhood 
have become the accepted charts to guide the 
destinies of man. 

Contrast with the foregoing expression 
Judge Parker’s treatment of the same sub- 
ject, which is in part as follows: 

Our country became a world power over a cen- 
tury ago, when, having thrown off foreign dom- 
ination, the people established a free government, 
the source of whose authority sprung, and was 
continuously to proceed, from the will of the peo- 
ple themselves. It grew as a world power as its 
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sturdy citizens, to whose natural increase were 
added immigrants from the Old World seeking to 
obtain here the liberty and prosperity denied 
them in their own countries, spread over the face 
of the land, reduced the prairies and forests to 
cultivation, built cities, constructed highways 
and railroads, till now a nation which at the for- 
mation of the government numbered only 3,000,- 
ooo in population, has become 80,000,000, and 
from ocean to ocean and the Lakes to the Gulf the 
country is the abode of a free and prosperous 
people, advanced in the highest degree in the 
learning and arts of civilization. We are nota 
military people, bent on conquest, or engaged in 
extending our domain in foreign lands, or desirous 
of securing natural advantages, however great, 
by force; but a people loving peace, not only for 
ourselves, but for all the nations of the earth. 
The display of great military armaments may 
please the eye and for the moment excite the 
pride of the citizen, but it cannot bring to the 
country the brains, brawn, and muscle of a single 
immigrant, nor induce the investment here of a 
dollar of capital. Of course such armament as 
may be necessary for the security of the country 
and the protection of the rights of its citizens at 
home or abroad must be maintained. Any other 
course would be not only false economy, but pu- 
sillanimous. I protest, however, against the feel- 
ing, now far too prevalent,. that by reason of the 
commanding position we have assumed in the 
world we must take part in the disputes and 
broils of foreign countries; and that because we 
have grown great we should intervene in every 
important question that arises in other parts of 
the world. 


Can anyone doubt which is the more 
American of these two utterances? Yet it is 
a long time since this fundamental theory 
has been enunciated with such clearness and 
obvious sincerity by a candidate during a 
political campaign. And here is another of 
Judge Parker’s declarations which is well 
worth pondering seriously, not only in the 
light of what has been happening in Colora- 
do, but in view of certain tendencies observa- 
ble at Washington: 
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If we would have our government continue 
during the ages to come, for the benefit of those 
who shall succeed us, we must ever be on our 
guard against the danger of usurpation of that 
authority which resides in the whole people, 
whether the usurpation be by officials represent- 
ing one of the three great departments of govern- 
ment or by a body of men acting without a com- 
mission from the people. Impatience of the 
restraints of law, as well as of its delays, is becom- 
ing more and more manifest from day to day. 
Within the past few years many instances have 
been brought to our attention, where, in different 
parts of our beloved country, supposed criminals 
have been seized and punished by a mob, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Constitution of 
each State guarantees to every person within its 
jurisdiction that his life, his liberty, or his prop- 
erty shall not be taken from him without due 
process of law. 

It seems unnecessary enough to call atten- 
tion to the pure Americanism of these prop- 
Ositions, yet all thoughtful persons must 
admit that announcement of them is not un- 
called for. Nor can any sensib!e and honest 
person find anything un-American in the 
spirit of Judge Parker’s position on the 
Philippine question, which he describes as 
follows: 


It is difficult to understand how any citizen of 
the United States, much less a descendant of 
Revolutionary stock, can tolerate the thought of 
permanently denying the right of self-government 
to the Filipinos. Can we hope to instil into the 
minds of our descendants reverence and devotion 
for a government by the people, while denying 
ultimately that right to the inhabitants of distant 
countries, whose territory we have acquired either 
by purchase or by force? Can we say to the Fili- 
pinos, ‘‘ Your lives, your liberty, and your proper- 
ty may be taken from you without due process of 
law for all time,’’ and expect we will long glory 
in that feature of Magna Charta which has become 
incorporated, in substance and effect, into the 
constitution of every State, as well as into the 
fourteenth amendment. to the Constitution of 
the United States? Can we hope for the respect 
of the civilized world while proudly guaranteeing 
to every citizen of the United States that no law 
shall be made or enforced which shall abridge 
the priviliges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, or deny to any person the equal 
protection of the laws, and at the same time not 
only deny similar rights to the inhabitants of the 
Philippines, but take away from them the right of 
trial by jury, and place their lives and the disposi- 
tion of their property in the keeping of those 
whom we send to them to be their governors? 
We shall certainly rue it as a nation if we make 
any such attempt. Viewing the question even 
from the standpoint of national selfishness, there 
is no prospect that the twenty millions of dollars 
expended in the purchase of the islands and the 
six hundred and fifty millions said to have been 
since disbursed will ever come back tous. The 
accident of war brought the Philippines into our 
possession, and we are not at liberty to disregard 
the responsibility which thus came to us; but that 
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responsibility will be best subserved by preparing 
the islanders as rapidly as possible for self-gov- 
ernment and giving to them the assurance that it 
will come as soon as they are reasonably prepared 
for it. There need be no fear that the assertion, 
so often made of late, that we have now become a 
world power, will then be without support. Ours 


is a world power, and as such must be maintained; 
but I deny that it is at all recently that the United 
States has attained that eminence. 

The contrast between this precise and 
definite statement and the vague utterances 
of President Roosevelt (which are quoted in 
another paragraph) is sufficiently obvious. 


In its terms and general 
context, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
speech accepting the nomi- 
nation for the presidency is 
about the soberest and most restrained of 
his public political utterances. It contains, 
of course, much that is pure partizan bun- 
combe, and the usual and absurd declara- 
tions as to the general infallibility of his own 
party and the hopeless stupidity—if not 
malevolence—of the ‘‘other fellows.’’ Mr. 
Roosevelt is a cultured man, a scholar and a 
student of affairs and of human nature, and 
sO no one can suppose that he really believes 
that all the wisdom and all the righteousness 
are in his party, and all the ineptitude and 
bad faith in the ranks of the Democrats. He 
talks in this way, as do pretty much all other 
party leaders, because he has come to believe 
that a party man cannot afford to be candid, 
nor to say exactly what he thinks about all 
parties and all policies. The presence of 
this offensive, if orthodox, arrogance in the 
President’s speechis, therefore, less surprising 
than the relative mildness of its general tone, 
a feature which has been freely remarked by 
both his supporters and his opponents. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this tone be- 
speaks the effect of the constant and, to a 
considerable degree, justified criticism of 
what many intelligent persons believe to be 
the President’s besetting political sin—his 
tendency to do and say things which are 
spectacular and sensational in appearance, 
if not in intent. 

Apropos of this general subject, it will not 
be amiss to note that President Roosevelt 
does not explicitly renew his pledge to be 
guided, in case he is elected, by the policies 
of Mr. McKinley. The portion of his 
speech bearing upon this subject, reads as 
follows: 


Three years ago I became president because of 
the death of my lamented predecessor. I then 
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stated that it was my purpose to carry out his 
principles and policies for the honor and the inter- 
est of the country. To the best of my ability I 
have kept the promise thus made. If next No- 
vember my countrymen confirm at the polls the 
action of the convention you represent, I shall, 
under Providence, continue to work with an eye 
single to the welfare of all our people. 

Supposing that by the last sentence Mr. 
Roosevelt intended to evade renewing his 
pledge of fidelity to President McKinley’s 
‘principles and policies,’”’ what is its signifi- 
cance as to the future? Logically, that he 
proposes to be his own principle and policy 
maker, if he is elected. And this is precisely 
what his opponents have said he would be- 
come, should he be indorsed at the polls. 
Indeed, perhaps, he would be quite justified 
in regarding such an indorsement as tanta- 
mount to an invitation to proceed thence- 
forth along linesof hisown marking out. On 
the other hand, it is not unreasonable to ask 
what has happened to Mr. McKinley’s 
“principles and policies’? during the past 
two years to make reaffirmation of them now 
inadvisable. Did Mr. Roosevelt take that 
pledge at the time of President McKinley’s 
death because he believed Mr. McKinley’s 


policy was sound and wise per se, or because 
he considered himself bound in good faith to 
follow in the footsteps of the man in whose 


place the fates, rather than votes, had 
placed him? If the last sentence in the 
paragraph just quoted be considered delib- 
erate evasion, there can be but one answer 
to the question. 

Another expression in this speech of ac- 
ceptance invites criticism, if for no other 
reason than that the criticism is supplied by a 
previous utterance of the President himself. 
We refer to Mr. Roosevelt’s eulogy in the 
present document of the honesty and capa- 
bility of public officials, and a characteriza- 
tion of certain tendencies in officialdom 
which he expressed only last December. The 
New York Evening Post calls attention to 
these contradictory expressions by arranging 
them in parallel columns, as follows: 


From the Message to 


From the Speech of Ac- 
Congress. 


ceptance. 


“‘Never has the ad- 
ministration of the Gov- 
ernment been on a 
cleaner and higher lev- 
el; never has the public 
work of the nation been 
done'more honestly and 
efficiently.” 


‘‘While there may 
have been as much of- 
ficial corruption in for- 
mer years, there has 
been more developed 
and brought to light in 
the immediate past than 
in the preceding cen- 
tury of our country’s 
history.” 
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And the President must be strangely 
ignorant: of industrial conditions if he be- 
lieves he was accurate when he says that 
‘““wages are higher than ever before.’ For 
only a few days before he uttered these 
words, 26,000 cotton-mill operatives at Fall 
River had struck against a 12$ per cent. 
reduction in their wages, following another 
cut of 104 per cent. Nor do the stubborn 
facts that, according to reliable estim: tes, 
about 100,000 railroad employees are out of 
work, and that other serious strikes are im- 
pending, fortify his declarations about pres- 
ent industrial prosperity. And it is even 
harder to accept as an absolute change of 
conviction, Mr. Roosevelt’s expressions about 
the gold standard and the tariff. For in his 
life of Benton he is a convinced free- 
trader—convinced by reasoning and re- 
search which can hardly be combatted by 
more recent economic developments; while, 
as late as 1896 (in an article in the ‘‘Cen- 
tury’’) he was a pronounced bimetallist, and 
no less positive in his repudiation of gold 
monometallism, than he now is in his de- 
nunciation of the ‘‘free silver heresy.” And 
as to his present attitude toward the trusts— 
who can forget those remarkable New Eng- 
land speeches of 1902? 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable ex- 
pressions in the speech are those which con- 
sider the Administration’s Philippine policy. 
It should be borne in mind that the Repub- 
lican Convention ignored the petition signed 
by 7,000 citizens, including college presidents, 
and professors, clergymen and other eminent 
professional men, who asked that the 
Filipinos should be assured of our intentions 
finally to give them their political inde- 
pendence. The general spirit of this peti- 
tion is indicated by the closing paragraph, 
which was as follows: 

We do not ask that the power of the United 
States be withdrawn from the Philippines at once 
and unconditionally. But we do ask, in the name 
of the fundamental principles upon which the 
American Republic was built, and in the name of 
the justice we owe to the foreign people now our 
subjects, that the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands be granted their national independence 
as soon as, with the countenance and aid and un- 
der the protection of this oye they can in- 
stall a free government of their own. And we 
most earnestly entreat your honorable body to 
give expression to this demand in the platform of 
the political party which you represent. 

On this important subject, the President 
says: 

Our the Philippines greatly 


foothold in 
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strengthens our position in the competition for 
the trade of the East; but we are governing the 
Philippines in the interest of the Philippine peo- 
ple themselves. We have already given- them a 
large share in their government, and our purpose 
is to increase this share as rapidly as they give 
evidence of increasing fitness for the task. The 
great majority of the officials of the islands, 
whether elective or appointive, are already native 
Filipinos. Weare now providing fora legislative 
assembly. This is the first step to be taken in the 
future, and it would be eminently unwise to de- 
clare what our next step will be until this first 
step has been taken and the results are manifest. 
: . To withdraw our government from the isl- 
ands at this time would mean to the average na- 
tive the loss of his barely won civilfreedom. We 
have established in the Islands a government by 
Americans, assisted by Filipinos. We are stead- 
ily striving to transform this into self-govern- 
ment by the Filipinos, “ssisted by Americans. 

It seems to us that these expressions are 
intentionally vague and evasive, rather than 
definite. Just what does the President 
mean when he says that “‘our purpose is to 
increase this share as rapidly as they give 
evidence of increasing fitness for the task?”’ 
Surely, this falls far short of a definite prom- 
ise; for we could go on forever ‘‘increasing 
this share,’ which would become a political 
variable approaching, but never reaching, 
its limit. It would have been perfectly 
possible for Mr. Roosevelt to be definite if 
he had chosen to be. The petitioners re- 
ferred to asked no more than that; they did 
not ask that a definite date be set for the 
acknowledgment of Filipino independence; 
they were willing to wait until the time 
seemed good to the powers that are to be. 
But the President seemingly is at pains to 
avoid any promise about ultimate inde- 
pendence. When he says that ‘‘we are now 
providing for a legislative assembly,” for 
local government by the Filipinos, but that 
it would be ‘‘eminently unwise to declare 
what our next step will be until this first 
step has been taken and the results are mani- 
fest,’’ he makes a statement which is emi- 
nently absurd. Does Mr. Roosevelt pretend 
seriously to believe that the political devel- 
opment of a people to whom ‘‘we have 
already given a large share in their govern- 
ment,’”’ and for whom “ we are now providing 
a legislative assembly’’ would be set back or 
impeded by the knowledge that we proposed 
finally to give them their freedom? Since 
when has a promise of freedom had this effect 
upon a people who want to be free? And 
just what does “self-government by the 
Filipinos assisted by the Americans” mean? 
Altogether there is a feeling of disingenuous- 
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ness, an air of facing both ways, or trying to, 
in all this, that it would have been both easy 
and creditable to avoid. 


The crux of the renewed 


. pence strike of the Chicago meat- 
es ra ouse packing-house employees 
mptoyees —_ seems to be the question of 


whether the employers intended to live up to 
the spirit, as well as the letter, of the agree- 
ment which both parties had signed, with 
the result that the strike had been declared 
at an end. An outline of the negotiations 
will assist an understanding of the present 
situation. It seems that until May 28 the 
unskilled laborers in the Chicago stockyards 
were paid 18 cents an hour. In reply toa 
demand from these men for an increase to 20 
cents, the employers, acting in a combina- 
tion, reduced the rate to 17 % cents anhour, 
and the men struck. The employers offered 
to arbitrate the question, but before this offer 
had been seriously considered, the butchers 
and meat-cutters, who are classed as skilled 
workmen, struck, not because they had any 
grievance as to the terms of their employ- 
ment, but simply to enforce the demand of 
the unskilled laborers. Two days later the 
strikers agreed to arbitrate the dispute on 
the condition that all of the men should be 
reinstated at once, a proposition which the 
packers refused to consider, inasmuch as it 
involved a pledge to discharge the non-union 
men who had been employed to take the 
places of the strikers. The sittiation stead - 
ily grew worse (as all of the allied trades 
threatened to strike in support of the un- 
skilled laborers and the butchers and meat- 
cutters) until July 20, when a compromise 
was effected as the result of repeated confer- 
ences. This compromise was reduced to a 
memorandum which was signed by three 
representatives of the packing companies 
and by the committee of four acting on 
behalf of the Amalgamated Meat-Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. The 
memorandum read as follows: 

Wages and working conditions of all employees 
now on strike to be submitted to arbitration, 
each party to this agreement having the privilege 
of bringing before the arbitrators for decision any 
question of wages or conditions, or any other 
grievances they may have, and both to abide by 
the decision of the arbitrators. The packing 
companies signing this agree to retain all em- 
ployees now at work, who wish to remain, and 
will re-employ all employees now out as fast as 
possible, without discrimination. Employees to 
return to work at the wages received when going 
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out, pending the decision of the arbitrators. 
Arbitrators to consist of three practical packing- 
house men, to be selected as follows: One repre- 
sentative of the packing company, one represen- 
tative of the Amalgamated Meat-Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, these two 
to select a third member. The two first named 
shall meet within forty-eight hours after resump- 
tion of work, proceed to elect the third member, 
and shall meet daily for that purpose until this 
duty has been completed. When the third mem- 
ber has been selected the three shall meet daily 
unless adjournment be had by unanimous con- 
sent until the final conclusion has been reached 
and the award made. Any former employee not 
re-employed within forty-five days from date 
work is resumed to have the privilege of submit- 
ting his or her case to arbitration, on question of 
discrimination, decision of arbitrators to govern. 

Under this agreement, which was hailed as 
a signal victory for the cause of voluntary 
arbitration, the Chicago strikers, and the 
men who had been ‘“‘called out” in other 
meat-packing centers—notably Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Mo., and New York City 

returned to work two days later (July 22). 
But the Chicago men found two or three 
thousand non-union men at work in the 
various establishments, and because the 
packers refused to discharge these men out- 
right, the returning strikers took off their 
aprons and struck again. It was at this 
point that the good faith of the employers 
was challenged. The strikers seemed to have 
understood that room would be made for 
them at once, although how they supposed 
this could be done short of discharging all 
the non-union men was not apparent. The 
packers, on the other hand, simply pointed 
to the phraseology of the agreement binding 
them to ‘‘retain all employees now at work 
who wish to remain, and to re-employ all 
employees now out, as fast as possible, with- 
out discrimination.’”’ To this the strikers 
replied that there had been discrimination— 
patent discrimination—against certain of the 
men who had been active in the strike, and 
on this assertion they rested their charge of 
bad faith, with the result that the struggle 
was renewed on an even larger scale than 
before, and with increased bitterness as well, 
since both sides declared that they would do 
no more arbitrating, and each asserted that 
no quarter would be given and none asked. 

Whatever may have been the private un- 
derstanding of the strikers as to the meaning 
of the phrase ‘‘ without discrimination,’’ it is 
hardly possible to misinterpret the explicit 
terms of the agreement to which their lead- 
ers subscribed. But even though President 
Donnelly of the butchers’ union, was certain 
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that he could establish the fact of discrimi- 
nation against union men, it seems clear that 
his action was ill-considered. No matter 
where their first sympathies lay, fair-minded 
men pointed to the actual terms of the agree- 
ment, and were disposed to think that the 
strikers had at least rather stultified them- 
selves. 

There is something both admirable and 
significant in the resoluteness with which the 
skilled workmen took up the cause of the 
common laborers, who, standing alone, 
would have been helpless. Here we see a 
clear reflection of the esprit de corps which 
labor unionism cultivates, and which, it is 
reasonable to presume, will grow stronger as 
the real reason for the strength of capitalis- 
tic organization becomes more apparent to 
the laboring men. On the other hand, or- 
ganized labor will do well not to give this 
animating spirit too free a rein, which it 
seems they may have done in Chicago, and 
which it is clear they often do in their oppo- 
sition to non-union labor. If the Chicago 
men are beaten in this strike—and it appears 
at this writing that probably they will be— 
they may attribute their defeat primarily to 
the effects of an exaggerated form of this 
esprit de corps as expressed by the hasty 
action and somewhat arrogant attitude of 
their leaders. 


The Golden Rule There was little enough of 
po ee arene 
“ +: .99 1n the career of Samuel Mil- 
ne ton Jones, the ‘‘Golden Rule 
Mayor” of Toledo, Ohio, who died in that city 
on July r2th. He was born near Bedd Gelert, 
North Wales, in 1846, and came to this 
country with his parents when he was three 
years old. From his childhood, the poverty 
of his parents compelled him to work with 
his hands at whatever he could find to do, 
but he managed to get a little schooling dur- 
ing the winter months. He lived with his 
parents on a small, rented farm near Collins- 
ville, Lewis County, N. Y., until 1864, when 
he went to Titusville, Pa., and got work in 
the oil-fields. Afterward he was an oil-pro- 
ducer in West Virginia and Ohio, and during 
this interval invented and patented several 
improvements in oil-well machinery. In 
1892, having sold most of his oil properties to 
the Standard Oil Company, he removed to 
Toledo, where, two years later, he estab- 
lished the Acme Sucker Rod factory—the 
famous ‘‘Golden Rule factory,’”’ so-called 
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because the spirit of that precept was the 
sole regulation of the establishment. Here 
Mr. Jones made a point of keeping in close 
personal contact with his employees, inci- 
dentally introducing the eight-hour day, and 
paying higher wages than were paid else- 
where for the same kind of labor. 

It was in 1897 that Mr. Jones was first 
elected mayor of Toledo, and this, as a con- 
sequence of a split in the Republican party 
with two of the three factions indorsing him 
as a compromise candidate. He gave no 
pledge of any kind, and was elected by a 
plurality of only 534. Two years afterward 
he was notified by the Republican leaders 
that he would not be re-nominated, and his 
reply was that he would appeal to the people. 
He was defeated in the primaries, but was 
nominated by petition and polled 70 per cent. 
of the entire vote cast. In the fall of the 
same year, he was nominated for governor 
of the State, on a non-partizan ticket and 
polled above 100,000 votes, carrying the 
cities of Toledo and Cleveland by consider- 
able pluralities. In 1903 he was again nom- 
inated for mayor by petition, and although 
both parties put tickets in the field against 
him, and the newspapers of Toledo refused 
so much as to mention his candidacy during 
the campaign, he was re-elected by nearly 
three thousand plurality. Last winter the 
State Legislature passed a bill by the terms 
of which he would have held office until 
1906. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, writing 
in the Daily News of that city about the re- 
markable demonstration in Toledo over the 
death of Mr. Jones, says that on the day 
of the funeral ‘‘business men closed every 
branch of business, some of them printing 
black-bordered notices in the newspapers 
telling why they did so. Stores, factories, 
little shops, humble homes and finest resi- 
dences alike were draped in mourning. 
Phrases from the mayor’s talks, snatches of 
the songs he wrote and sang, couplets from 
the favorite facts he was wont to quote and 
pictures of his familiar face were seen every- 
where.”’ While the body rested in Memorial 
Hall, a steady stream of humanity, esti- 
mated at 55,000 men and women and children 
(fully half the population of Toledo), moved 
silently by the casket. ‘‘The floral displays 
which filled the hall,’’ says the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘came from societies of all 
sorts of nationalities, from the University 
Club equally with the Bartenders’ Union, 
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from the United Catholic Societies equally 
with the Spiritualist Association, from 
the Western Oil Men’s Association of 
business associates and competitors, and 
from his own employees, with the simple 
words: ‘We knew him.’ The great pro- 
cession which followed the body to his home 
for the funeral and thence to the grave was 
made up of thousands of all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, but in it was no military 
organization nor any implement or symbol 
of strife and war.” 

It is not possible to add much to the sig- 
nificance of all this. To say that Mayor 
Jones’ political theories were ‘‘ unsound” and 
his social panaceas Quixotic; that he profited 
by the monopoly he had in his inventions 
(how many men have shared such profits 
with employees who had no slightest claim 
to such a division?), and that he was a “‘ good 
self-advertiser,’’ these are criticisms which 
may safely be left to the devil’s advocate. 
It should be a long time before the world 
forgets the good he did. 

There seems to be some 
prospect that somebody is 
to be held accountable for 
the General Slocum disaster 
on the East River, in New York City, last 
June. The Federal grand jury has returned 
indictments against the officers of the com- 
pany which owned the vessel, her captain, 
and the government inspector, who had de- 
clared the boat’s equipment to be in accord- 
ance with the law. All these persons are 
held to be criminally responsible for the 
disaster, and it seems likely that some of 
them may have to stand trial. It will be 
remembered, of course, that nobody was 
actually punished for the loss of life from 
the burning of the Iroquois Theater, in 
Chicago, nor for the collapse of the Darling- 
ton Hotel, in New York City, nor for the 
frightful grade crossing accident in Newark, 
in February, 1903, although legal proceed- 
ings were begun in all these cases. But toa 
layman, at least, it seems that the culpability 
of the persons indicted in the General Slocum 
case is more apparent than was that of the 
persons held in any of the other cases cited. 
Legally, at any rate, there is some logic in 
the position of the railroad officials at New- 
ark, who swore that they had complied with 
all the requirements of the law, and asserted 
that they could not be held criminally re- 
sponsible for the carelessness or inefficiency 
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of their employees. It is just at this point 
that the General Slocum case differs from the 
Newark case, for example. For, if we are 
to believe one-half of what the newspapers 
said, the fire-fighting and life-preserving ap- 
pliances on the Slocum were utterly inade- 
quate, or worse; and this was a condition 
for which the officers of the company, and 
the other persons directly concerned cannot 
plead irresponsibility, as we understand the 
matter. Therefore it seems probable that 
the horrible affair may have serious legal 
consequences for some of the persons in- 
volved. And this probability is increased 
by the discovery (on August 5) that another 
great excursion steamboat, the Grand Re- 
public, a sister ship of the Slocum, and 
owned by the same concern, the Knicker- 
bocker Steamboat Company, had a very 
faulty life-preserving equipment. The Grand 
Republic is at present leased to the Dream- 
land Company, and has been making regular 
trips to Coney Island, sometimes, it is de- 
clared, carrying several hundred more pas- 
sengers than the 3700 she is permitted by the 
law tocarry. The officers of the Dreamland 
Company at first refused to permit an exam- 
ination of the boat by the regular govern- 
ment inspectors, and submitted only when 
Chief Inspector Rodie threatened to libel the 
boat and put her out of commission. The 
vessel’s hull, boilers and machinery were 
found to be in good condition, but of the 
2500 ‘“‘life preservers’’ about 1000 were 
condemned; many of them promptly be- 
came water-soaked and went to the bottom 
when tested with less than half the required 
weight. This discovery caused the in- 
spector to cut down the boat’s carrying 
capacity to 1500 persons, and the lessees 
were ordered to increase that number of 
passengers only to correspond with the in- 
crease of serviceable life preservers. Whether 
the Dreamland Company, as lessees of the 
Grand Republic, or the actual owners of the 
boat would have been held responsible in 
case of an accident does not clearly appear 
at this time, but at all events it is difficult 
to conjure up a defense of this latest exhibi- 
tion of utterly brutal disregard of human 
life. What manner of men are these who, 
in the very shadow of a calamity like that of 
the destruction of the General Slocum, will 
operate another boat whose equipment is 
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faulty in precisely the respect that is known 
to have added to the horror of the other 
catastrophe. To say nothing of the always 
present danger of fire, if the Grand Republic 
had been sunk, or in danger of sinking, 
especially at night when she carried her 
heaviest loads, it is a moral certainty that 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of lives would have 
been sacrificed to this combination of 
brutal indifference and monstrous sordid- 
ness. 


In the educational world 
one of the most interesting 
of recent projects is the 
creation of a fund to secure 
the preparation of a work covering thor- 
oughly the history of ‘industrial demo- 
cracy”’ in this country. Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, who fifteen years ago published ‘‘ The 
Labor Movement in America,’’ and who 
has been accumulating new materials upon 
this subject during all the years since, is 
to be in charge of the far greater work 
now projected. As his chief co-operator he 
has Prof. John R. Commons, formerly of 
Syracuse University, and until recently 
the chief investigator of labor movements 
for the National Civic Federation. The 
University of Wisconsin has made Professor 
Commons a member of its faculty, giving 
him for several years half his time free for 
the preparation of this historical work. 
This support from the university has been 
supplemented by gifts aggregating some 
$30,000 from Robert Fulton Cutting, V. 
Everett Macy, and other philanthropists 
interested in the labor movement. The 
projected history of industrial democracy 
is not only to follow the struggles toward 
the organization of labor since the beginning 
of our history, but also to follow all the move- 
ments toward co-operation by which the 
idealists of succeeding generations have 
tried to establish in industry the same de- 
mocratic equality which exists in our poli- 
tics. It is, of course, planned that several 
years shall be spent in the preparation of 
this work. When it is completed it is 
hoped that America will have a history of 
the industrial progress of her working 
classes so thorough and reliable as to meet 
the needs of all students of its labor prob- 
lems. 
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Although Judge Parker’s 
telegram to the Democratic 
Convention, announcing his 
convictions on the money 
question set at rest all doubts or misgivings 
as to his attitude toward that issue; and 
although that expression was taken as a sug- 
gestion of his general political attitude, his 
speech accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion was awaited with much interest. The 
notification ceremonies were held at his 
home at Esopus on August 10. Partizan 
loyalty aside, the candidate’s declarations 
seemed to create a favorable impression 
upon the politicians who were formally or 
informally present. By the partizan press, 
the speech has been received much as might 
have been expected. The New York Trib- 
une “(Rep.) says it is a ‘“‘studied and dex- 
terous appeal for the votes of the colorless, ’”’ 
and continues: 

He reiterates traditional Democratic platitudes, 
but when it comes to actual policies he has noth- 
ing to offer but assurances that he will dono harm. 
The Democratic platform demands new legisla- 
tion against trusts, but Judge Parker hastens to 
assure the trusts that he thinks no legislation 
necessary, while he comforts the ‘‘common peo- 
ple”’ with the declaration that all that is needed 
is the enforcement of existing law by the adminis- 
tration. He calls for ‘‘the disposition and the 
courage to enforce existing law,”’ just as if all the 
effective work of enforcement had not been done 
by Republican administrations, and as if his only 
hope of election were not based on the resentment 
in Eastern financial centers against President 
Roosevelt for subjecting lawless schemes of mo- 
nopoly to test in the courts. Judge Parker re- 
peated the familiar Democratic tariff arguments, 
though he is careful not to offend the protection- 
ists in his party. Free traders are invited to vote 
for an idea, while protectionists are told that the 
Republican policy will control the situation. 
Concerning the Philippines, Judge Parker is care- 
ful to make no issue with the Republicans in the 
realm of practical administration. 


The New York Sun, which has been very 
severe in its denunciation of President Roose- 
velt’s attitude toward the trusts, takes this 
occasion to declare that it will support his 
candidacy as against that of Judge Parker, 
and for the following reasons: 


On the one side, a conservative party with a 
radically inclined and erstwhile too strenuous 
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candidate for President; and behind him, for th® 
Vice-Presidency, a man of undoubted capacity’ 
sound opinions and mental and physical promise 
of endurance. On the other side, a radical party, 
with an infinite capacity for mischief and a stu- 
pendous record of mischief actually accomplished, 
presenting for President a conservatively inclined 
candidate of irreproachable character and attrac- 
tive personal accomplishments; and for Vice- 
President one whose extreme age is the sole but 
sufficient reason for apprehension in case of his 
succession to the Presidency. Such is the choice 
before the independent voter, and it is the inde- 
pendent voter who will decide this election. He 
cannot take Judge Parker on the Republican 

latform and record. He cannot reject Mr. 
eae without beckoning to the distant Huns; 
without helping to open the gates of power to 
political forces of unmeasured destructive poten- 
tiality. It seems better to maintain unbroken 
the wall of defense which the first election of Mc- 
Kinley established. Instead of rising above the 
platform, Judge Parker has crawled pretty ig- 
nominously beneath it, in our reluctantly ex- 
pressed opinion. As the case is now made up, we 
prefer the impulsive candidate of the party of 
conservatism to the mildly conservative, tem- 
porizing, opportunist representative of the Hun 
vote in the background. And may the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s present mood continue, and if 
he is elected may the Discourager of Precipitancy 
stand always at his elbow! 


The New York Times (Dem.) says: 


The tone of Judge Parker’s speech of acceptance 
is in perfect keeping with the sobered sense of the 
American people. He talks as one who, if raised 
to the Presidency, would lead the country in the 
ways of wisdom, in the paths of peace. Thatisa 
grotesquely false historical perspective which 
exalts wars and conquests to the chief place in a 
country’s chronicles; and, specifically, it would 
be ridiculous to pretend that we became very 
much greater through the fruits of our small 
short war with a European paralytic Power. 
Judge Parker reminded the Notification Commit- 
tee of his telegram to St. Louis concerning the 
firm and irrevocable establishment of the gold 
standard, and took pains to make known his posi- 
tion beyond any possible misunderstanding. 
That issue is at rest. Eminently satisfactory are 
those passages of the speech in which the candi- 
date insists that ours is a government of laws, not 
of men. 


Many of the independent papers see much 
to be commended in the specific doctrines 
and general spirit of Judge Parker’s pro- 
nouncements. The New York Evening 
Post, an enthusiastic admirer of the judge 





since he sent his famous telegram to St. 
Louis, says: 

It is the utterance of a man who does his own 
thinking, who has something to say, and who 
says it with the utmost frankness. It is the old 
American conception of liberty under law. This 
same idea of law as at once bulwark and weapon, 
guarantee and remedy, Judge Parker carries into 
his discussion of trusts and the tariff. He calls 
simply for the enforcement of the laws we have, 
before flying to others that we know not of. The 
money question is treated most happily. Judge 
Parker reaffirms his own declaration for the irrev- 
ocable gold standard, but does it incidentally 
as a part of his acknowledgment of the honor 
done him in nominating him with his convictions 
upon that subject known. That is all, but that 
is enough. It is a noble passage of the speech 
which shows how un-American is the tawdry mil- 
itarism which the Republican party has of late 
been flaunting. And in speaking up so emphati- 
cally as he does in behalf of Philippine independ- 
ence, Judge Parker shows how precious to him 
are American traditions. 

The Springfield Republican (Ind.) thinks 
that the speech ‘‘ promises sense and cour- 
age,’’ and continues in part as follows: 

Citizens of whatever political faith can take 
comfort init. It is evident that the personality 
of the candidate means much to the Democracy, 
and more to thecountry. Usurpation of author- 
ity, whether by mobs or conspiracy on the part of 
employers or employees, the reign of force, must 
be supplanted by the reign of law. There is cour- 
age in this reference to Colorado, where there has 
been indefensible lawlessness on both sides, and 
the constitutional guarantees have been thrown 
down. There must be no perversion of the Ameri- 
canism that flowed from the struggle of the Revo- 
lution, to which the thought of permanently 
denying the right of self-government to the Fili- 
pinos is intolerable. The national welfare de- 
mands for us as for them the assurance of self- 
government ‘‘as soon as they are reasonably 
prepared for it.’’ Nor is militarism an ideal fit 
for the American people. 


Following is some of the 
characteristic discussion of 
the Democratic platform, 
mostly written in the light 
of Judge Parker’s telegram, or at any rate 
since that declaration was made public at 
St. Louis. The Chicago Chronicle, which 
nominally has been a conservative Dem- 
ocratic paper, but which, immediately after 
the Democratic Convention, renounced al- 
legiance to that party, and cast its lot with 
the Republicans, says: 


The Democratic party goes into the contest for 
the Presidency as dumb as the tomb on the sub- 
ject of the money standard. The people are more 
interested in knowing where the party stands on 
this subject, and what may be expected of it in 
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any possible contingency, than in knowing where 
it stands on any other subject, and it is silent! 
Four years ago and eight years ago it spoke not 
only plainly but with great emphasis. The peo- 
pie refused to trust it because of its attitude on 
this question. They would like to know and they 
have a right to know where it stands now when it 
is again seeking their confidence, but it has noth- 
ing to say. Of what are true Democrats afraid 
that they refuse to profess their belief in the gold 
standard and sound and honest money? They 
cannot be afraid of anybody but Bryan and his 
populistic following. The St. Louis Convention 
could not have done a more fatal thing than to 
become dumb for the sake of ‘“‘harmony”’ with 
men who cling to an error which the people have 
twice and finally rejected. 

The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) scoffs at 
the ‘‘impudence and hypocrisy of the con- 
vention’s reply to Judge Parker,” and says: 

Did the gold men who had prepared a financial 
plank, and who had strenuously fought for it for 
thirty-six hours finally drop it because they ‘‘did 
not regard it as a possible issue”? The truth is 
known to all literate citizens. The gold plank 
was dropped because the Eastern reorganizers 
wanted ‘‘harmony” above all things, because 
they saw and felt that Bryan was still in force in 
certain sections and with large numbers of Demo- 
cratic voters, and because they preferred his sup- 
port, even his negative, half-hearted support, to 
his enmity and active opposition. 


The Dallas News (Ind.) says: 

The platform as it stands is a virtual acceptance 
of the sound money policy to which the nation 
now stands committed. Even if Judge Parker 
had not sent any telegram at all, there could cer- 
tainly have been no ground to condemn him in 
case of his election for adhering to an existent 
monetary policy which his party has ceased to 
condemn or to criticize. ut, aside from the 
soundness of Judge Parker’s views and the manli- 
ness of the man who staked the nomination itself, 
the telegram and the action taken upon the same 
are believed to be ‘‘good politics.’’ Some of us 
in this portion of the country may not believe it, 
because many of us are devoted to the free-silver 
policy, but it would have, been next to the impos- 
sible for Judge Parker or any other man to have 
carried New York or any of the Northern or East- 
ern States upon a platform which left the money 
question in the clouds. Judge Parker knew that 
to be true, and his telegram was doubtless de- 
signed not merely to set himself right, but to im- 

rove the chances of the ticket to win in Novem- 
er. That it does this, there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) 
says that the platform ‘“‘upon which the re- 
united Democracy now stands, is Democrat- 
ic in every line,’’ and that ‘‘no fault what- 
ever can be found with it as a whole except 
that it is silent on the money question. But 
the nominee has supplied that plank and 
cleaned up all doubts as to where the party 
stands.” 
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Mr. Bryan in the Commoner approves of 
most of the planks. ‘‘The tariff plank,” he 
says, ‘‘is good, but it was made so on a close 
vote in the committee, and largely against 
the opposition of Mr. Parker’s adherents.” 
He also approves of the anti-trust plank, and 
says that ‘‘the labor plank is nearly all that 
could be desired.’’ In conclusion, he says: 


On the whole the platform is good. From a 
Western stand point its greatest defect is that it 
makes no mention of the money question. An 
attempt was made to secure a plank opposing the 
melting of the silver dollar, opposing the asset 
currency and branch banks, and expressing a 
samen for the United States note (ordinarily 

nown as the greenback) over the bank-note, but 
having refused to put in a gold plank, the com- 
mittee was not willing to have any phase of the 
money question alluded to. While the motion to 
reaffirm the Kansas City platform was voted 
down, there was a considerable vote in favor of 
its reaffirmation, and the Western members of the 
committee, together with a few from the South, 
stood together and secured enough changes in the 
platform to make it a presentable document and 
worthy the support of the party. 


The Springfield Republican (Ind.) says 
that the platform is even ‘“‘ more offensively 
and discursively long than the similar Re- 
publican document, and at least a third of 
it is purely of a stump-speech order which 
should have been cut out. But upon the 
great living questions before the people it 
takes a position, as a rule, vastly to be pre- 
ferred over the Republican attitude by citi- 
zens devoted to the preservation of Republi- 
can institutions, and of equality of oppor- 
tunity under the law.’”’ As to the Philippine 
plank, the Republican says: 


To make the promise of independence now, and 
then proceed to set the Filipino people up in inde- 
pendence as we have the Cubans—anti-imperial- 
ists have not demanded more than this, and on 
this issue thousands of Republicans, not except- 
ing ex-Secretary Root and not mentioning those 
who stand with Senator Hoar, are more in har- 
mony with the Democrats than with their own 
party so far as it has declared itself. 


Of some of the other planks the same paper 
says: 
_ Next the tariff. Respecting this issue we who 
in years past have maintained the desirability of 
legislation designed to foster a manufacturing and 
industrial independence of the nation will not 
accept the declaration that protection—protec- 
tion applied in moderation and dictated by the 
general interest rather than by a group of special 
interests—is ‘‘a robbery of the many to enrich 
the few”’; but a protection made more and more 
extreme as time goes by, and whose schedules are 
dictated by special industries long since grown 
from the infant stage into giants combining be- 
hind it to rob the people of the benefits and pro- 
tections of competition—is it too much to call 


such a protection a robbery of the many for the 
few?. The platform demands a modification of 
this sort of protection, and it is right in doing so. 
The platform further demands new legislation for 
the suppression of monopolistic trusts, but is not 
specific as to the nature of the legislation, and 
when it goes on to favor the exclusion from inter- 
state commerce of any combination or corporation 
which is proved to be monopolizing any branch of 
production, we are still left in the dark regarding 
the precise nature of the policy advised or just 
how it can be given practical force—whether, in 
short, a policy of indiscriminate trust-smashing 
is advised, or otherwise. Experience with the 
existing anti-trust laws should be sufficient to 
prove the foolishness of clinging to the former 
policy. Another noteworthy and more admira- 
ble feature is the declaration against militarism, 
which extended finally to the suppression of the 
plank originally drafted in favor of a great navy, 
and includes a demand for the reduction of the 
army to the peace basis held prior to the advent 
of imperialism. It is to be noted, also, that that 
old Chicago platform plank against government by 
injunction, which aroused about as much bitter- 
ness in conservative circles as the silver declara- 
tion, appears in the present platform in another, 
but no less radical form, and the chief justice of 
New York stands on it evidently with both feet. 
The plank regarding the race question is mean- 
ingless on the surface, and can have beer intended 
only to conceal a declaration in favor of letting 
the Southern States nullify the war amendments 
to the Constitution as much as they please. 


Comment on President 
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President’s =p sosevelt’s speech of ac- 
Pronouncements tance has been very plen- 
Criticized a Ad 


tiful, and more than once it 
expresses surprise at the generally subdued 
tone ofthe pronouncement. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” 
says the New York Evening Post (Ind.), 
“‘his humdrum prosings will be as balm to 
many Republicans. Their President had 
got upon their nerves so many times, and 
they had so dreaded fresh imprudences from 
him, that his dull commonplaces, his strict 
adherence to all the party conventionalities, 
his sudden fondness for peace and his meek 
stand-pattisms will be immensely reas- 
suring. For our own part, however, we are 
frank to say that we like him better in this 
mild-mannered guise. We do not sigh once 
over the missing heroics and strenuosities. 
His speech is, indeed, tame to the point of 
flatness. But for to-day, at any rate, the 
temporarily sane and safe Roosevelt stands 
as the leading trophy, thus far, of a sane and 
safe Democracy.’”’ The Springfield Repub- 
lican (Ind.) also remarks that ‘‘the impres- 
sion this deliverance will leave, and the one 
which it was studiously designed to convey, 
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is that of moderation and of conventional 
deference to all that is safe and reassuring. 
The deep rooting and perpetuity of such 
calmness and poise would be a blessing to 
the nation and to the world.” 

As to the appeal to the labor vote, and 
other topics taken up by the President, the 
Republican says: 


It may not be an easy matter later on to paint 

in glowing colors, and so as to convince, the bene- 
fits of a stand-pat tariff when wages have been 
cut and are more and more facing the threat of 
reduction, and the increasing cost of living presses 
with inexorable force. Some of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s history is faulty. “Speaking of the 
Panama Canal, President Roosevelt declares: 
“We conducted the negotiations for its construc- 
tion with the nicest and most scrupulous honor, 
and in a spirit of the largest generosity toward 
those through whose territory it was to run.’’ 
No claim is made that due regard was paid to 
international law, and it will be fair to assume 
that this omission is intentionally there. 
The note of increasing liberality touching the 
Philippines question, which was rejected at Chi- 
cago by those not of the President’s immediate 
political household, but has been finding expres- 
sion in our ruling circles, appears in this speech 
of the President. Theold Glotent, piratic jingo- 
ism, which demanded that the flag should ever 
stay put, even while we hauled it down in Cuba, 
to the everlasting credit of the American people, 
does not appear. 


‘“‘On the question of the Philippines never 
has Mr. Roosevelt been so clear in his enun- 
ciation,’’ says the Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind.), 
and the New York Evening Post says: 

Mr. Roosevelt is far more ready to give heed 
to the imposing petition of the college professors 
and the clergymen than were his platform- 
makers. To be sure, he sticks in the bark, along 
with Secretary Taft, about the mortal peril of 
promising ‘‘independence”’; but he does promise 
“*self-government,’’ which means the same thing, 
in the case of the Filipinos, and he distinctly con- 
templates a gradual withdrawal of American con- 
trol. This will give new hope to the advocates 
of Philippine independence, as they see even 
Republicans compelled to follow a growing public 
opinion on this subject. 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
(Commercial) takes the President to task 
for his utterances about the tariff as follows: 


The President repeated a false comparison 
quite unworthy of him when he attributed the 
results of a revival of industrial activity which 
began in 1896 to ‘‘the present tariff,’ which was 
adopted in 1897, and further attributed the 
‘*conditions’’ which followed the money crisis of 
1893 to the “‘workings of the preceding tariff law 
of 1894.” . The truth is that all ‘‘higher 
pay ” for labor, and all ‘‘higher standard of 
living’ for wage-workers in any country, must be 
due to greater productiveness of labor in that 
country, for production is the only source of 
‘‘pay”’ and of the means of living. There are 
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just two causes for the greater productiveness of 
labor in one country than in another. One is 
larger and more easily available natural resources 
upon which labor can be employed, and the other 
is greater efficiency of the labor itself through 
intelligent industry and methods of application. 
In considering ability to compete with other 
nations in production, two things are to be taken 
into account, the cheapness of the natural 
products of the country used for food and ma- 
terial, which is determined by the quantity to be 
had for a given amount of effort, and the cheap- 
ness of labor, measured in like manner by the 
quantity of natural products converted into the 
form required for consumption in proportion to 
the effort necessary for the process of conversion. 
Low labor cost does not mean low wages, low 
‘‘pay’”’ or low standard of living. It means, on 
the contrary, the production of much by rela- 
tively little effort, and therefore the opportunity 
for higher wages and a higher standard of living 
than can be attained in countries whose natural 
resources are poorer and whose labor is less 
efficient. It is to these two advantages of abun- 
dant resources and efficient labor that this coun- 
try owes its development and material progress, 
and it is only by one or both of these that it can 
attain or retain prosperity for its people. They 
are not created by laws or party policies, or by 
taxes on imports, and cannot be replaced by any 
power that is in these; and the doctrine that acts 
of government and not the enterprise and in- 
dustry of the people applied to the resources of 
the country are the source of national pros- 
perity is a pernicious and demoralizing fallacy. 

Of the expressions about reciprocity, and 
of the remarks about the general attitude of 
the party, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.) says: 

Concerning reciprocity, the vagueness of the 
platform renders his expressions correspondingly 
less clear. “We believe in reciprocity with for- 
eign nations,’’ he says, ‘‘on the terms outlined in 
President McKinley’s last speech,’”’ but he does 
not point to any instance of legislation that 
would indicate this belief, the reciprocity treaties 
negotiated under McKinley having failed of con- 
firmation, and his statement concerning the 
Cuban treaty—“‘‘the only great reciprocity treaty 
recently adopted ’’—is far from lucid. This was 
an instance, in fact, where the party system did 
not work smoothly, and the President is pleased 
that, after all, ‘‘there was no rupture,” but ‘‘an 
excellent practical outcome,’’ and he suggests 
that the Democrats could not have brought about 
this ‘‘ harmonious co-operation.” ; ‘““We 
have never sought refuge in criticism and com- 
plaint instead of action,’ he says in conclusion 
an unnecessary statement, since criticism is the 
function of the opposition and action is confined 
to the party in power. 
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gust 2, brought out comment from all 
sources, secular as well as religious. The 
institution has been named the ‘Subway 
Tavern,’’ and a group of reformers, mostly 
members of the City Club, formulated the 
plans for its establishment. Their avowed 
object is to furnish a place where absolutely 
pure liquors are sold, in strict obedience to 
the law, and in surroundings less demoraliz- 
ing than are those of the ordinary saloon. 
The projectors further declare that all liq- 
uors and refreshments will be sold at prices 
calculated to meet only the cost of main- 
taining the saloon itselfi—that is, that the 
faetor of profit, to which many of the evils of 
ordinary saloons are attributed, shall be 
entirely eliminated. The Subway Tavern 
Company is financially responsible for the 
saloon. It is capitalized at $10,000, which 
was subscribed by R. Fulton Cutting, R. 
Bayard Cutting, Herbert Parsons, Acosta 
Nichols, J. J. Farnsworth, former City 
Chamberlain E. R. L. Gould, Harvey J. 
Luce and Albert M. Hirschfeldt. According 
to the New York Sun’s account of the open- 
ing of the saloon, Bishop Potter’s address 
was in part as follows: 

Now, some of us have our clubs. I am a 
member of the Century, the Metropolitan Club 
and several others, and if I want to spend a social 
evening I can go there orI can gotoahotel. But 
what is the man going to do who can’t afford to 
belong to a club or who can’t afford to go to one 
of the better class of hotels? The saloon is his 
place of recreation. Shall we, therefore, hesitate 
to make the saloon better and more attractive to 
the poor man who cannot afford the privileges of 
a club? If the republic is to be saved, the 
measure for saving it must start with the home, 
and I would have the conditions such that the 
head of the house may take his family with him 
on his evenings out. It should be so that a man 
can take his wife and his children with him to the 
café that they may spend the evening together. 
Efforts to shut up the saloon by legislation, to 
place it under the ban, have been one of the most 
tragic failures of modern history. This is a great 
movement we are starting to-day, and the men 
who are not present will have to realize that they 
must take it into consideration if they would save 
the. republic. 


On the following Sunday many clergymen 
of Greater New York either referred to the 
new undertaking or preached specially pre- 
pared sermons against it. Virtually all of 
these expressions denounced the theory of 
the enterprise, and more or less severely at- 
tacked Bishop Potter for his part in it. For 
example, the Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, is reported to have said: 
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I cannot undertake to pass judgment on an- 
other man’s motives, and, moreover, [donot know 
Bishop Potter. I am quite sure, however, that 
he feels that he is in the right, that he is 
entirely sincere, and that, from his own 
standpoint, his motives are good. But while I 
shall not venture to pronounce judgment on 
Bishop Potter nor condemn his motives, I do not 
hesitate to express my opinion as to the merits of 
the thing that was actually done. It is to me the 
most inexplicable thing I have ever heard of that 
such a seal of approval should be put upon the 
most damning traffic in the world. As I view it, 
it was absolutely unprecedented as an expression 
of the attitude of the Church. Without under- 
taking to impugn motives, the thing itself appears 
to me notoriously and awfully bad. 

The religious press, too, seems to be prac- 
tically a unit as to the merit of the theories 
involved, and the effects of Bishop Potter’s 
indorsement of it. The Congregationalist, 
after describing the saloon and its purposes 
as set forth by its supporters, says: 

Christian people, so far as the saloon is con- 
cerned, are not reduced even in New York to the 
necessity of fighting fire with fire. They cannot 
thus practically admit that the habit which works 
injury to so many who indulge it is to be recog- 
nized and catered to. The fewer ‘‘respectable”’ 
saloons the better in any city or town. When 
railroads and great business houses are discrim- 
inating against employees who tipple, shall 
Christian leaders throw their influence in favor of 
moderate drinking in ‘‘respectable’’ places? 
Morever, neither the Church asa whole nor a little 
group of well-meaning philanthropists is the 
body to undertake competition with the saloon. 
If there is to be a reducing to a minimum of the 
evils that flow from it the State is the proper 
agency for this work. 

As to Bishop Potter’s part in the experi- 
ment, the Outlook thinks that ‘‘to empha- 
size this incident is to miss the point. Ifthe 
place is to be a force in behalf of good morals, 
there can be no objection if any man who 
believes that religion concerns every part of 
life expresses the religious motive that guides 
him in sanctioning the place. The question 
as to the good taste exhibited as a single cere- 
mony is wholly secondary to the question 
whether the place itself, day in and day out, 
is to be a force for good morals or not.”’ 
Furthermore, the Outlook says: 

The supporters of the Subway Tavern are de- 
termined to prove that a public bar-room can be 
maintained which at once answers the real, not 
supposed, needs and demands of the average man 
of the city, and conforms to law and public order. 
There are many who, with the Outlook, believe 
that the use of alcoholic beverages is a matter for 
regulation, not abolition. Some of these are 
already convinced that this experiment is neither 
wise nor feasible; others, and with them the Out- 
look, will suspend judgment on this New York 
undertaking, and will be ready to welcome any 
benefit which it may produce. 
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Many of the purely secular papers disap- 
prove of the enterprise for various reasons. 
For example, the New York Sun says, in part: 


Bishop Potter has given the sanction of the 
Church and of his ecclesiastic office to a liquor 
saloon; why? For the reason that this rumshop 
is established on the policy of eschéwing mere 
money making. It will return to its stockholders 
only 5 per cent. on their investment, however 
much it makes, and any surplus of profits is to be 
used in setting up other drinking-places on the 
same principle. Is a liquor saloon reprehensible 
or desirable as a social institution according 
to the amount of its profits to the keepers? 
The bishop wants to do the poor man good; but, 
naturally enough, he is ignorant of the liquor 
saloon business. Actually, its least need is of 
such attractiveness to custom as he imagines is 
required. The saloon is too attractive already, 
in the view of its enemies, for the seductions it 
offers are increased the more inviting it is made. 
And the Philadelphia Public Ledger, while 
granting the sincerity of Bishop Potter’s 
indorsement, says: 

Nothing is more certain than that the general 
sentiment prevailing in the Episcopal Church 
would never sanction conferring its benediction 
upon a drinking-shop, however a con- 
ducted. The idea must outrage the conscience 
of the whole Church. A or cannot at will 
divest himself of his episcopal character; Bishop 
Potter did not do so in this case. His offense is 


essentially one against his office and his Church. 
The secular world may condone the liquor busi- 


ness, but it does not want to see the Church go 
into it. 

“An effort to convert the average saloon 
into a really fit and morally clean and at- 
tractive establishment is an effort to lessen 
intemperance, and as such deserves as much 
encouragement here as it has received in 
England,” says the Chicago Evening Post. 
And the Springfield Republican, after re- 
marking the impossibility of abolishing the 
saloons in a great city like New York, goes 
on in part as follows: 

To the masses of tenement-house men of New 
York they are the chief center of social life. Left 
solely to*the selfish commercial exploitation of 
the ordinary saloon-keeping class the public 
drinking-place for the masses easily becomes what 
it has long been known to be, a nursery of crime 
and social depravity. Granted that in such a 
city as New York the saloon is a fixture, in our 
time at least, ought the best elements of society 
to abandon it to people who have no concern for 
the betterment of society as a whole? While 
recognizing the sincerity and good motives of 
Bishop Potter and his friends in embarking on 
such an enterprise, one cannot be sanguine that 
they will accomplish much with ‘‘model saloons,”’ 
or “‘inns,’’ as they prefer to callthem. They are 
trying to compete with the general saloon-keeper 
class in attracting the patronage of Tom, Dick 
and Harry. They will find the average saloon- 
keeper very much alive in holding his place in the 
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trade and in meeting the new competition. It is 
much to be doubted whether, in such a city as 
New York, the selfish private interest in the liquor 
traffic can ever be successfully eliminated short of 
the establishment of a State monopoly of the 
business. 


Joseph. W. Folk, Circuit 
Attorney for St. Louis, who, 
a year ago, had won real 
fame by his relentless prose- 
cution of a gang of daring and utterly un- 
scrupulous boodlers, has been nominated by 
the Democrats for governor of Missouri, and 
seems certain enough of election. From the 
beginning it was apparent that Mr. Folk had 
very strong popular support; but although 
his following increased steadily he carried on 
his remarkably vigorous and effective cam- 
paign up to the very eve of the convention. 
He canvassed the State thoroughly, speak- 
ing with tremendous earnestness, and always 
explicitly, with the result that every voter 
soon had before him a vivid picture of the 
political debauchery which had developed, 
and at the same time, a definite promise that 
Mr. Folk would do his utmost to make an 
end of boodlers, high and low, in Missouri. 

The opposition to Mr. Folk’s candidacy, 
and the challenge of his good faith, is fairly 
summarized by these expressions from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), which, 
from the first, has questioned his honesty 
and his wisdom: 

Joseph W. Folk stands between the corrupt 
State machine and its just punishment at the 
polls. He has gone into partnership with it on 
the same ticket. When the time came to fight 
the old State combine he had been denouncing 
he went over and joined it. At the moment best 
for his own fortunes Folk pooled his issues with 
Cook, Allen and the rest of the old gang, all of 
whom he will now labor to keep in power, pro- 
vided he gets his personal equivalent; Sam Cook 
was the recognized machine candidate for gov- 
ernor when it leaked from a grand-jury room that 
fie had been an accessory witness to the bribery 
of a State senator. Who brought out this fact 
before the grand jury? Folk, the reformer. 
Who took Cook’s place as candidate for governor? 
Why, Folk, the reformer. Who is now on the 
same ticket with Cook, the latter having been 
scaled down to secretary of state? Again, Folk, 
the reformer. Folk certifies that Cook and Allen 
have promised to support the Folk program. 
Why on earth shouldn’t they? The old gang 
needed fresh blood and capital, and has gone in 
with Folk as the most active applicant. There is 
a crash ahead, just the same. 

On the other hand, the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.) declares that Mr. Folk was absolutely 
fair and above board throughout the cam- 
paign, and that in ‘“‘the organization of the 
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convention and the making of the platform 
he demanded nothing to which he was not 
entitled.”” As to the Cook issue, the Star 
says: 

He has been conspicuously fair in his treatment 
of the claims of Mr. Sam B. Cook, candidate for 
secretary of state. In several counties the 
delegations were instructed for Cook, but it was 
left to Mr. Folk to name the delegates. Some of 
the men chosen expressed their willingness to 
repudiate their instructions and vote against 
Cook. To this proposition, Mr. Folk promptly 
answered ‘‘No.’’ He even took it upon himself 
personally to strike out of the tentative platform 
the plank making it a felony not to report knowl- 
edge of bribery, a plank that was presumed to aim 
directly at Cook, and under this construction, 
seemed rather Pharisaical. 

The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) remarks 
that ‘‘the presence of two organization men 
on the ticket, and in very important can- 
didacies, is not reassuring,’’ but continues: 

The Folk interests declare it is not evidence of 
a compromise, and, in the sense of a compromise 
involving Mr. Folk’s free and honest administra- 
tion of his office, there undoubtedly is none. But 
politically speaking there is no reasonable doubt 
that Cook’s and Allen’s nominations were a com- 
promise, made conceivably to prevent the un- 
scrupulous knifing of the ticket which the organ- 
ization would not hesitate to threaten and carry 
out. As to the anti-boodle plank, of which 
so much is being made, it is in view of civic con- 
ditions in Missouri well enough in its way. What 
is deplorable is that in any American com- 
munity a political party. should find it necessary 
to announce itself as pledged against theft. The 
civic health of Missouri is improving, but every 
decent citizen in the State should be roused to 
action by this open confession before the world. 

‘““Great as is the personal reward, and 
much as it is deserved,’”’ says the Baltimore 
Herald (Ind.), ‘‘we think the finest part of 
the whole performance is the fact that the 
people of Missouri have shown their appre- 
ciation of the higher things in public service.” 
So, too, the New York Evening Post (Ind.) 
says that ‘‘as an example of the way in 
which political advancement may be won 
in this country Mr. Folk’s career is inspiring. 
It is a wonderful appeal to young men enter- 
ing upon public life. Mr. Folk’s political 
success makes the professional politicians 
look silly. He violates every one of their 
maxims of political wisdom, yet triumphs 
in a way their wildest dreams never pictured 
as possible.”’ 

The significance of the as- 
sassination of Vyacheslav 
eens Pleh Konstantinovich von 
a Plehve, Russian Minister of 


the Interior, and its probable political conse- 
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quences, were subjects of world-wide com- 
ment. The assassination was committed at 
St. Petersburg, July 28. ‘ While von Plehve 
was passing through the streets of the city in 
his carriage, on his way to see the Czar, a 
young man threw under the vehicle a bomb 
which exploded with terrific force. Von 
Plehve was instantly killed, his body being 
frightfully mutilated; his coachman was 
also killed, and the assassin himself, as well 
as several other persons, were more or less 
injured. The assassin was arrested, and it 
was said that the investigation which fol- 
lowed brought to light a plot to dispose of 
virtually all of the high officials of the Rus- 
sian Government, excepting the Czar, who, 
for some reason, seemed to have escaped the 
wrath of the plotters. 

By common consent, von Plehve seems to 
have been one of the most cordially hated 
and feared men in Russia, and all accounts 
agree that his assassination was certain to 
have been accomplished sooner or later. He 
is said to have regarded the masses with con- 
tempt or suspicion; he believed that the peo- 
ple were entitled only to scorn or to oppres- 
sion; and his career seems to have agreed 
with this theory. Public opinion held him 
accountable for the massacre of the Jews at 
Kishinef, and his political maxim was, 
‘Severity served up cold.’’ Therefore, the 
public prints outside of Russia, and espe- 
cially in this country, were practically agreed 
that his murder was inevitable. 

The Pittsburg Dispatch remarks that 
‘human life met with no regard when it ob- 
structed his bigotry or tyrannical ideas,” 
and that ‘‘while the world may pause to 
utter the usual vows to law and deplore the 
folly of assassination it will shed no tears and 
hopefully rejoin the throng that forgets.”’ 
Similarly the Chicago Evening Post says: 

Rightly or wrongly von Plehve has been held 
by a great part of the Russian people to have been 
largely responsible not only for the war between 
Japan and Russia, but for most of the reverses 
which have come to the Czar’s troops in this con- 
flict. Rightly he has been blamed for the perse- 
cution and slaughter of Jews. He has been ac- 
knowledged as one of the prime factors in that 
bureaucracy which is responsible for most, if not 
all of Russia’s ills. Much as we may deprecate 
attempts to improve undesirable conditions by 
assassination, we are compelled to admit that 
Russia’s loss in the death of Minister von Plehve 
will be felt by few, and that the entire civilized 
world will hope that out of this tragedy may 
come the dawning of a new and brighter day for 
the millions who willingly or unwillingly yield 
allegiance to the Czar. 
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The Boston Herald, on the other hand, 
seems to think that the minister may not 
have been quite as black as he was painted. 
It says: 

It does not seem probable, judging by reports 
that have been made from time to time, that in 
actual severity of action M. de Plehve was worse 
than some of his predecessors, even if he were as 
bad as some of these. The arrest and, without 
trial, summary punishment by imprisonment or 
exile of those suspected of political offenses was 
quite as active, if not more active, in Russia ten 
or fifteen years ago under the administration of 
other ministers of the interior than it has been 
while M. de Plehve has been in control of this 
department of the Imperial Government. He ap- 
parently made himself intensely disliked, not so 
much by his method of punishing offenses as by 
his aggressive attempts to bring about national 
uniformity. Those who were brought into asso- 
ciation with M. de Plehve found him to be a man 
of agreeable manners, and with what appeared to 
be an honest desire for the welfare of his country. 
He firmly, and probably honestly, believed that 
the way in which this end was to be secured— 
contentment among the people in willing subjec- 
tion to the Czar—was by uniformity in opinion 
brought about by all professing the same religious 
faith and all coming under the same political con- 
ditions. In carrying out his policy M. de Plehve 
was not disposed to be scrupulous as to the means 
employed for the attainment of this end. 


As to the intent and effect of the act the New 
York Journal of Commerce says: 


As a protest of outraged humanity against law- 
less and heartless oppression it was worse than 
useless; intended, as it may have been, to serve as 
a warning to the Russian bureaucracy, it will be 
accepted as a challenge, and the Jews, Finns and 
Poles of the empire, as well as all who may be 
suspected of being in sympathy with either con- 
stitutional reform or revolutionary change, will 
be made to feel a still heavier pressure of the hand 
of power. A blind instinct of self-preservation 
will impel all who have been engaged in the same 
work as M. de Plehve to seek for victims of whom 
to make an example, rather than to endeavor to 
calm the frenzy of revolution which they have 
evoked. It has been said with obvious truth that 
Russia lives under an organized system of espion- 
age and terrorism, and the head and front of this 
system was the Minister of the Interior. No fair- 
minded man can fail to take account of the ex- 
treme difficulty of establishing in such a country 
as Russia anything like parliamentary institu- 
tions. The educated classes lack the intellectual 
moderation and spirit of compromise necessary to 
do their part and the peasantry are hopelessly un- 
ready for theirs. But the only consequence of 
such an act as that of yesterday must be to pre- 
cipitate a conflict between the party of revolution 
on one side, which has no avowed purpose except 
a purely destructive one, and an uncompromising 
system of despotism on the other, which has 
found a new excuse for its disregard for the most 
elementary rights of the individual. 

A published circular avowedly of anar- 
chistic origin, announces that friends of that 


cause were responsible for the deed. 
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Paul Kruger, sometime 
President of the Transvaal, 
died in Switzerland on July 
14. His passing was very 
generally noted in this country, and, of 
course, in England, and there was consider- 
able difference of opinion concerning his pol- 
icies and his principles. The English papers, 
as a rule, found little to admire and much to 
condemn in his career. The London Times 
closes a long and none too fair-minded review 
of his life with such characterizations as these: 


“Oom Paul,” 
Patriot—or 
Otherwise 


His old fighting experience served to tell him 
when the fortune of the war was lost. He was 
able to secure a safe retreat, and with the faint 
gloss for his conscience that he meant to plead 
the Boer cause in Europe, he took the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself. It was an un- 
worthy end of a career which might more fitly 
have terminated as it began, ‘‘fighting against 
fearful odds.’’ His absence from the battle-field 
was, no doubt, to be attributed in part to age. In 
other respects, the insensitiveness which he dis- 
played toward his country’s misfortunes was not 
inconsistent with his previous career. President 
Kruger was nota hero. He had allowed himself 
to become for selfish ends a power for evil in the 
world. Had he triumphed, oppression, igno- 
a and injustice must have triumphed at his 
side. 


In a similar vein, the Spectator says: 


That Mr. Kruger was a man of great force and 
shrewdness of character there can be no doubt, 
but his narrowness of view, and his tolerance of 
corruption and of a kind of rustic Machiavellism, 
rendered him an unsympathetic figure in spite of 
his patriotism, which was, no doubt, perfectly 
sincere. When, however, his admirers compared 
him to Cromwell or Lincoln they profaned with 
their ignorance the memories of men who moved 
on a moral plane which Mr. Kruger not only 
never entered, but never even approached. 


Some of the American estimates are much 
kinder. Says the Hartford Courant: 


He believed in the Bible taken literally, and he 
believed in himself. He was a survival of faith 
and of the patriarchal ideas, but he did not know 
it. Where Mr. Kruger’s age A broke down was 
in refusing to recognize the rights of the English- 
men who had gone into the Transvaal, and made 
English homes there, on account of the Rand 
Mr. Kruger, as the patriarch of the Boer 
tribe—to put the underlying idea of his domestic 
policy into its aa words—thought it 
possible to force his will upon these new inhab- 
itants. That was the old way—the Hebrew way 
—and, so far as his real understanding went, the 
only way. He was not a rascal like Castro of 
Venezuela, nor a fool like Muley Abdul Azziz of 
Morocco. He knew more of the world than the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet, but in the leading lines his 
notion of government was very much like that of 
the Tibetan ruler. He was an unbending figure 
in the little world that he controlled, but his 
vision was too short for useful results at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 
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And the Baltimore Sun says: 


‘‘Oom Paul,’”’ as the sturdy Boer statesman 
was known to his people, and the little nation of 
which he was the head were martyrs to the 
imperialistic spirit of the age—the lust for gold, 
the greed of territory. John Bull has done some 
grand things in his day, and he has done some 
other things which have made the world blush for 
him, even if he felt no remorse. The destruction 
of the Transvaal Republic is a black page in 
British history. It was an act inspired largely 
by sordid commercialism. ‘‘Oom Paul’’ will live 
in history long after the men who profited by his 
downfall have been forgotten. The intrepid 
Dutch statesman was a true patriot. 

The Boston Herald thinks it is ‘‘doubtful 
if he was entirely honest in the administra- 
tion of affairs in the Transvaal, and it is cer- 
tain that, if he had been thoroughly in- 
formed, he would not have risked the inde- 
pendence of his countrymen by almost rush- 
ing into a war with one of the greatest of the 
world’s military powers.”” The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin believes that “‘his flight to 
a neutral country with a comfortable fortune 
when it became apparent that British con- 
quest of the Transvaal was sure greatly re- 
duced his status in the world’s estimation.” 
As to his character and capacity, the Bulle- 
tin says: ‘‘ Kruger had shrewdness, but not 
broadness of vision; the tenacity of purpose 
which frequently degenerates into obstinacy, 
and a power of personal domination which 
was undeniable.”” The Pittsburg Dispatch 
says: 

He was homely, prejudiced and old-fashioned, 

but he waged a stern fight for the existence of 
his nation, and in his exile refused to be recon- 
ciled with the crushing of his people’s independ- 
ence. His death cannot fail to renew attention 
to the most discreditable episode of English 
statesmanship for at least two generations. 
And the New York Evening Post, after 
characterizing him as ‘‘the ideal chieftain of 
the Protestant burghers of South Africa— 
their Moses and their Joshua,”’ continues: 

He represented personally their unyielding, 
well-calculated courage, as well as their fanatical 
piety and their excessive love of a hard bargain. 
The strange mixture of sordidness and valor in 
his nature was typical of his generation of Boers. 
They feared God, brutalized the Kaffirs, and bled 
the British settlers. Not a very amiable char- 
acter, yet it gave the world a classic example of 
military heroism. History will unquestionably 
hold Oom Paul the evil genius of his people, 
dividing the blood-guilt of the war impartially 
between him and Mr. Chamberlain. A states- 
man in his place might have disarmed Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s arrogance and appeased the irritated 
Boers. Astatesman Kruger never was. Indeed, 
it would have been idle to expect so much in one 
whom training had made a shrewd politician, 
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after Nature had cut him out for an unbending 
leader of a chosen people. 

As to his statesmanship, the New York Sun 
says: ; 

The foresight and the secrecy with which he 
prepared for the inevitable contest would be 
sufficient to give him high rank as a statesman, 
even if he had displayed no other marks of states- 
manship. His unmasking and thwarting of the 
Jameson raid revealed the man, swift to act and 
as thorough as Strafford. But it is futile to find 
comparisons for the incomparable. Oom Paul 
has not left his like behind. The rugged old man, 
smoking his pipe, has long been a figure in the 
gallery of the imagination. Associated with a 
hopeless and heroic struggle for freedom, his 
name is sure of permanent survival 





There has been much dis- 
cussion of the _ political 
status of William J. Bryan 
in the light of all the things 
that happened at St. Louis. In this place, 
we shall quote some of the characteristic 
estimates of the effects of the Convention 
upon Mr. Bryan’s political influence, and, 
to some extent, from his remarkable speech 
in which he nominated Senator Cockrell of 
Missouri for the presidency. 

‘‘Whatever of popularity may remain to 
him among the rank and file—and that it 
is considerable cannot be denied—his voice 
no longer carries authority. As a majority 
leader he is overthrown,’ says the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.). And the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (Ind.) says: 

The temporary triumph he achieved in knock- 
ing the gold plank out of the platform was turned to 
defeat by Judge Parker’s telegram, and upon none 
of the socialistic ideas which he particularly repre- 
sents can he find any ground for supporting the 
nominees of the Convention. Such testimony is 
encouraging to those who prefer sanity in politics, 
and Mr. Bryan’s apparent intention to retire 
from present activity will be cordially welcomed 
by thé country at large. 

Mr. Bryan’s defense of his course is ex- 
pressed in his speech nominating Senator 
Cockrell. That he does not regard himself 
as a ‘‘wrecker,’’ or even an obstructionist, 
is clear enough from these excerpts from 
his explanation of his attitude in the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 


Mr. Bryan at 
St. Louis-—and 
Afterward 


I never spent sixteen hours to better purpose 
in my life, because I helped to bring the party to- 
gether again so we could have a unanimous plat- 
form to go before the country on in this cam- 

aign. It was not all that I would have desired. 
t was not all that your Eastern Democrats de- 
sired. But by mutual concessions and mutual 
surrender we agreed upon a platform, and we 
stand upon that platform. I have not come to 
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ask anything of this Convention. Nebraska asks 
nothing but to be permitted to fight the battles of 
democracy. Some of you have called me a 
dictator. It was false. You know it was false. 
How have I tried to dictate? I have suggested 
that I thought certain things ought to be done. 
Have not — exercised the same privilege? 
Why have I not a right to suggest? Because I 
was your candidate, am I now estopped from 
ever making suggestions? You have said that I 
had just one idea—the silver idea. Well, a while 
back they said I had only one, but then it was 
the tariff idea. There is an issue greater than 
the silver issue, the tariff issue, the trust issue. 
It is the issue between plutocracy and democracy; 
whether this is to be a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, administered 
by officers chosen by the people, administered 
in behalf of the people. It is either this or it is 
to be a rule A the moneyed element of the 
country for their own interest alone. The issue 
has been growing. I want you Democrats here 
assembled to help us meet this question. You 
tell me the Republican candidate stands for 
militarism. Yes, but he also stands for plutoc- 
racy. You tell me he delights in war. But 
there is another objection to him, and that is he 
does not enforce the law against a big criminal 
as he does against a little criminal. am here 
to discharge a duty that I owed to the party. I 
knew before I came to this Convention that a 
majority of the delegates would not agree with me 
in my financial views. I was not objecting to 
the majority against me nor to the presence of 
those who went away and came back. But, 
my friends, I came, not because I thought I 
would be delighted to be in the minority in your 
opinion, but because I owed a duty to the 6,000,- 
ooo brave, loyal men who sacrificed for me. 


Many papers frankly admitted that Mr. 
Bryan was one of the most influential men 
in the Convention, and that he had the 
hearty support of a powerful radical follow- 
ing. The Cleveland Leader (Rep.) says: 


Mr. Bryan was represented as a dangerous 
man, a twice defeated candidate, a representa- 
tive of the rabid and rancorous wirg which, if 
success is to come in 1904, must be overwhelmed 
by the safe and sane division. Yet they cheered 
him to the echo in convention and the safest and 
sanest of them all yielded to him in committee. 
His is the gospel of earnestness, hard hitting 
outspokenness, and, right or wrong, the man 
appeals to Americans in mass. He is ever- 
lastingly wrong in his principles and coinci- 
dently right in his policies. 


And the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) says: 


Not since the days of Henry Clay, that other 
peerless commoner, has partisan opprobrium 
pursued a political leader as Mr. Bryan has been 
pursued. Unable to get what he contended 
for, he evinced a willingness to meet his oppo- 
nents half way in an effort to compromise their 
differences. His action has made possible com- 
plete democratic harmony. Mr. Bryan won at 
St. Louis the good opinion of all Democrats, 
and his manly action was calculated to heap 
coals of fire on the heads of men in the party 
who had not hesitated to do, with less provoca- 
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tion, what the Nebraskan scorned to do. For 
this he deserves honor and credit. He could 
not rule, but he would not ruin. 


The Boston Herald (Ind.) believes that 
a Democratic victory would be ‘“‘the most 
effective means of sending Mr. Bryan into 
permanent retirement,’’ and continues: 


Naturally, now that the conservative elements 
in the Democratic party have obtained control 
of its machinery, her are not likely to let go 
their hold, particularly if, by means of it, they 
should win a great success at the polls. Not 
only would such a triumph encourage them to 
continue to shape the policy of the party, but 
it would make it entirely impossible for Mr. 
Bryan to reassert himself. If, on the other hand, 
the conservative Democratic leaders met with an 
overwhelming defeat next fall, Mr. Bryan would 
then assert that their leadership was no better, 
if it was as good, as his; that, if he failed in 1896 
and 1900, it may have been because he and his 
associates were too timid in the statement of 
their views, a fault which they would try to 
overcome in developing another campaign in 
1908. 

The Florida Times-Union (Dem.) has 
this to say of Mr. Bryan’s attitude during 
the Convention: 

Mr. Bryan has seen the day when the Demo- 
cratic party was ready to do his bidding. In 
the Convention that has just adjourned, the 
majority was against him, though it was domi- 
nated by his old-time lieutenants. But in his 
most successful days Mr. Bryan can find no act 
of his life that gave him a stronger hold on the 
party than he earned when he accepted the 
situation and abandoned his personal plans 
for the sake of harmony. Mr. Bryan did noth- 
ing more than was right. The Convention was 
composed principally of men who had twice 
given him the Presidential nomination, and had 
worked loyally for his election. The time had 
come when an issue far greater than the money 
question had come up for decision. Mr. Bryan 
rose fully to the occasion. It is not every leader 
who can follow. Mr. Bryan’s act of Saturday 
shows that the man who has led the party in 
two fights, though he led it to defeat, is worthy 
of all the honors that have been so liberally 
given him. 


, Some account of the career 
Estimates of Of Samuel M. Jones, Mayor 
Mayer Jones of Toledo, and known 

oo throughout the country as 
‘‘Golden Rule” Jones, will be found in the 
Current History department of this issue 
of CURRENT LITERATURE. Many news- 
papers had editorial estimates of his political 
and social philosophy at the time of his 
death, and it will be worth while to quote 
from some of them in this place. Particu- 
larly significant are the estimates of the Tole- 
do editors, not alone because they represent 
first-hand and intimate knowledge of the man 
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and his methods, but because of the attitude 
of the local papers toward Mayor Jones dur- 
ing his last campaigns. The Toledo Times 
and News-Bee says that Mr. Jones was ‘‘a 
man of whom his own day and generation 
will find it most difficult to make a correct 
or just estimate,’’ and continues in part as 
follows: 

He was a dreamer, and gloried in the appella- 
tion, an idealist, a man of poetic temperament 
and of prophetic instinct and insight. e was an 
enthusiast, always sincere. Perhaps he did not 
always understand himself, but spoke as he was 
impelled. He strove,no one but his Maker 
knows how hard, to keep himself always sweet, 
to live in peace with all men. He learned, when 
reviled, to revile not again. He would substi- 
tute the rule of love for the reign of law, though 
no one yet knows how this may be done. Self- 
control, he argued, made control by others un- 
necessary. His attitude here was full of strange 
inconsistencies, but so is society’s, and that of 
every member thereof. Whatever be men’s 
verdict of him, it cannot be denied that he loved 
much and ministered unto the poor and needy 
with an open hand and a full heart. Unto such 
always muchis and may beforgiven. His charity 
was genuine, broad and unobtrusive. His ad- 
vocacy of strange doctrines has compelled men 
to think, and hence thus far to free themselves 
even as he was free. And what they thought 
was ever of less importance to him than that they 
did think at all. He never sought to compel men. 


And the Toledo Blade says: 


Unfortunately he was unable to make prac- 
tical application of the ideas he absorbed, and 
the result was that while he attempted great 
things he accomplished but little. is preach- 
ments on the brotherhood of man were un- 
doubtedly inspired by a desire to ameliorate the 
condition of the unfortunates of this world. 
But Mr. Jones was not content to await the 
natural evolution of nature. He would at once 
change the characteristics of humanity and 
make everybody instantly conform in theory 
and practise to the ideals he himself had set up. 
Had his early mental discipline been better he 
would have realized the impossibility of anything 
of the kind, and instead of fostering and aug- 
menting discontent in the ranks of the people 
he wanted to help, he would have dispersed it 
by showing them how to make the best of their 
present conditions and helping them to gradually 
better those conditions. His ideas of adminis- 
tering the affairs of the executive office to which 
he was so often elected have been unique. To 
the thoughtful student of the situation they are 
fraught with much danger to the general welfare 
of the community. His oft-declared disregard 
for the law must have had an influence for ill, 
for in spite of his desires, human nature has not 
yet been so developed as to make it possible 
to safeguard a city by the mere dictum of 
brotherly love. 

The Baltimore American speaks of Mayor 
Jones as an “unique, almost fantastic pro- 
duct of American life,” and continues: 
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His theories of government were frequently 
unsound, some of them even dangerous, but 
it was in the power of the municipal corporation 
of Toledo to keep him pretty well in hand. 
When he stepped out of his own field, when he 
sought to become governor of Ohio or a figure 
in national politics, Jones was a signal failure. 
His adherence to the golden rule was perhaps 
sincere, but there are thousands of other men 
who follow the same rule, but do not use this 
fact for self-advancement or self-advertisement. 
Jones let everyone know this was the rule of his 
life and felt pleased when it was used as a part 
of his name. The popularity of such a man is 
not likely to be permanent. 


The New York Evening Mail remarks that 
Mr. Jones ‘‘ was classed as a crank, but the 
world is, generally speaking, better for such 
cranks.’’ Furthermore, the Mail says, “this 
heart was much bigger than his head. He 
was elected to office because of his heart, 
not because of his brains. He has left a 
sweet memory in American public affairs, 
nevertheless, and some of his maxims, not 
deep, but good, may survive—such, for 
instance, as this: ‘We are all peop e—just 
people, youknow.’”’ Speaking of his appella- 
tion, ‘‘Golden Rule,’”’ the Springfield Re- 
publican remarks that it “fitted him as 
well as it could any man probably who 
ever lived, and came to him because of 
the deep sympathy manifested by him in 
politics and in business for the poor and 
oppressed.’’ Furthermore the Republican 
says: 

As an employer of labor, he never forgot the 
time when he was an employee himself, and every 
man in his factory was brought into personal 
touch with him as a friend. He introduced the 
eight-hour day, paid higher wages than those 
——s in similar employments, and interested 

imself constantly in the welfare of his men in 
various ways. He thus acquired great popu- 
larity, and as a candidate for public office in his 
home city he was irresistible. His passing away 
is a distinct loss to the radical movement in the 
United States. 


And the New York Evening Post says: 


A man of high ideality, if often mistaken in 
judgment, he knew how to win and hold the re- 
gard and respect of the masses of his townspeople. 
His last campaign for the mayoralty, which he 
won despite the refusal of all the Toledo papers 
to as much as mention his name, will always 
remain a remarkable example of what can be 
achieved by a brave, independent, and upright 
man, ready to take the masses into his con- 
fidence. No amount of boycotting or silence 
or misrepresentation can keep men like those out 
of the hearts of their fellow-countrymen. There 
is a wireless telegraphy in such cases which long 
antedates Mr. Marconi’s invention, and never 
fails to bring a response to the sender of the 
message. 
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Marriage and Divorce. * 


name as this does not challenge our 

attention once a year. Its extent, 
the long patience which its preparation has 
required, the careful, and effective presen- 
tation of the great mass of its material, the 
nice balance of its judgment at many 
critical points—all these particulars will elicit 
profounder admiration in proportion as the 
reader understands the seriousness of such 
a labor as is here involved. The volumes 
are excellent in every detail of their appear- 
ance. The critical apparatus leaves nothing 
to desire. There is a case index as well as 
a general one. There is a topical analysis 
of the literature appropriate to each chapter 
and introductory thereto, and there is a 
general Bibliography at the end of the third 
volume which covers 137 pages and is 
a splendid testimony to the extent of Dr. 
Howard’s research, though of this, the body 
of his work and the wealth of information 
and allusion contained in his foot notes, are 
even more significant. One hardly knows 
whether more to admire or to regret the 
restraint of the writer from the expression 
of his opinions and sympathies at various 
points of special interest. Doubtless for the 
most part the clear, dry, impersonal light 
is an advantage, but here and there we 
would gladly have a discussion of the merits 
of particular laws and customs; as, for ex- 
ample, the denial of remarriage to defen- 
dants in divorce cases, the relative turpitude 
of the man and woman in marital infidelity. 
The general subject, so tragical in many of 
its implications, is humorous in many others. 
Dr. Howard has shown little disposition to 
economize these in the way of lively comment 
but his choice of illustrative matter is con- 


A opus magnum so deserving of the 


*A History oF MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 
Chiefly in England and the United States. With 
an introductory analysis of the literature and 
theories of primitive marriage and the family. 
By George Elliott Howard, Ph.D., Professorial 
Lecturer in the University of Chicago: Author 
of ‘‘Local Constitutional History of the United 
States.” Three Volumes, 8vo, pages 473, 497, 
449. Chicago: The pawl of eh ~~. 3 
Press, Callaghan & Company. London. 
Fisher Unwin, 1904. $10. 


vincing that his sense of humor is not de- 
fective. Hegivesitfreest play in hisfamiliar 
quotations from Judge Sewall’s diary des- 
criptive of the long succession of his 
matrimonial ventures, on one occasion his 
consolation for a widow in her affliction 
taking the form of an offer of marriage at 
the moment of her return from the funeral 
excursion. That Dr. Howard handles his 
live coals ‘‘as if they were bits of stone”’ 
will occur to some of his readers as a possible 
defect. We have here the temper of Brown- ~ 
ing’s grammarian; nothing of Browning’s 
own; no deep-moving sense of the beauty 
and glory, wonder and mystery, passion and 
fury, intermingling hell and heaven, of such 
a history as that which is detailed. 

Few subjects have been debated with 
more heat and violence than those relating 
to early matrimonial institutions. Dr. How- 
ard passes the more prominent theories in 
review with a judicial calmness which these 
latitudes have seldom known. He respect- 
fully dissents from the “‘ patriarchal theory”’ 
which is pre-eminently associated with the 
name of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, ,and 
more positively from Bachhofen’s theory 
of ‘‘mother right ’’ which posited a period of 
promiscuity and oppression of the female 
sex, followed by the triumphant ‘regiment 
of women,” and from the theories of Morgan 
and McLennan which predicate a uniform 
and ascending series of marital develop- 
ment for all mankind. Dr. Howard’s own 
inclination is very positive to the view which 
Westermarck has elaborated more con- 
vincingly than any other writer; that, 
namely, of the pairing of one man and one 
woman as the typical form of sexual union 
from the infancy of the human race, and, 
indeed, pushing its roots down into the 
soil of prehuman conditions. No view is 
more hostile than this to the theory of origi- 
nal promiscuity. A chapter on ‘‘The Rise 
of the Marriage Contract,’’ minimizes the 
element of wife-capture in early marriage, 
and maximizes those of the self-betrothal 
and free marriage. Even the wife-purchase 
period, we are assured, was subordinate 
and subsequent to that of the free choice of 
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the contracting parties. The following 
summary presents the results of Dr. How- 
ard’s investigations succinctly and clearly: 

‘‘In the ‘natural history’ stage of human 
existence, marriage rested on the free consent 
of the man and the woman. It was an in- 
formalagreement. The man was the wooer, 
and to the woman belonged the first place 
in sexual choice. In obedience to the un- 
varying requirements of organic law, the 
best attributes of each race have thus been 
differentiated: through natural selection 
they represent the survival of the fittest. 
At a later stage of development the element 
of mutual consent falls somewhat into 
abeyance. With the rise of property, in- 
dustry, and a more complex social organ- 
ization, giving birth to new desires and 
ambitions, contract by the guardian in 
part supersedes self-betrothal. Purchase, 
and its occasional alternative, capture, de- 
priving woman of her natural right of assent, 
tend to reduce the wife to concubinage and 
domestic slavery. But fortunately the vic- 
tory is not complete. Just as monogamy 
is never displaced by polygamy as the 
natural type of marriage, so the consent 
of woman as the normal condition of 
matrimonial union is never entirely de- 
stroyed by wife-purchase. With the evolu- 
tion of altruism, the increase of culture pro- 
ducing sympathy upon which connubial 
love largely depends, and the gradual recog- 
nition of the spiritual equality of the sexes, 
self-betrothal, like monogamy, again pre- 
dominates. In short, whether regarded his- 
torically or biologically, monogamy and 
self-betrothal appear simply as two aspects 
of the same institution; they are connected 
by a psychic bond, and together they con- 
stitute the highest type of marriage and the 
family.” 

A fifth preliminary chapter treats of the 
“Early History of Divorce,’”’ and finds 
“among the barbarous or even savage 
races of mankind, a careful attention to 
detail, a stability, and often a respect for 
equity, in the customary rules relating to 
the dissolution of marriage,’’ which are 
simply astonishing. The repudiated woman 
has frequently resources denied her on a 
more civilized plane. The interest and 
value of Dr. Howard’s researches increase 
in proportion as they escape from the un- 
certainty of primitive conditions and come 
into the range of those which are clearly 
historical. The second part of his first 
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volume is confined to matrimonial institu- 
tions of English character and development. 
Here we have the old English wife-purchase 
yielding to free marriage and the rise of 
ecclesiastical marriage, its acceptance of 
lay contract and ceremonial and gradual 
substitution of clerical for domestic domina- 
tion. The modern bride will be interested 
to observe that her marriage ring is not the 
last link of the chain that bound her cap- 
tured prototype, but the survival of the 
purchase money once paid by the husband 
for his wife; now oftener by the wife for 
her titled husband. The ordinary assump- 
tion of the advantage to marriageof ecclesias- 
tical interference is not sustained by the facts 
which are brought forward. It is a tangled 
web that we are invited to unweave where 
we have, interlacing, the sacramental idea 
of marriage and the ascetic idea of its 
fundamental impurity. ‘‘In the eyes of the 
medizval church, marriage was a sacrament; 
still it is but a remedy for fornication.”’ 
Another important item was the discourage- 
ment of parental control by the church and 
clandestine marriages were the abundant 
fruit of the canonical theory. Luther and 
other early Protestants discerned the evil, 
but were slow to find efficient remedies. 
But if these did little to improve the form 
of marriage, they did much to improve its 
ideal standing by taking off the curse which 
ascetic Romanism had laid upon it. A 
very curious section is that relating to the 
horrible custom of .child-marriages in the 
time of Elizabeth, the infant bride and 
bride-groom being often carried to the altar 
of sacrifice in the arms of older persons. 
Cromwell’s civil-marriage act of 1653, 
is hailed as an extraordinary event in the 
history of marriage, for though the effect 
of the Restoration was to discredit it in 
England, it was the norm of all New England 
marriage legislation. Dr. Howard is dis- 
posed to minimize the degree of Dutch in- 
fluence upon the rise of civil marriage in 
England and the colonies. The shame of 
the ‘‘ Fleet Marriages’’ is laid where it should 
be, at the church door. They have success- 
ful competitors for indecency in our own 
times, where, in the suburbs of Chicago, 
wedding picnics are organized, and a swarm 
of couples married on the hotel piazza 
advertises other attractions and brings in 
a paying crowd. The English history ends 
as it begins with a simple contract, ‘‘ but 
the State has succeeded in imposing upon 
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it the condition of publicity, a task which 
the church first attempted (by the device 
of banns), but failed to accomplish.” 

Not even the barest summary is possible 
of the chapters nearly coextensive with the 
second volume, with another in the third, 
which furnish an elaborate description of 
‘‘Matrimonial Institutions in the United 
States.”’ The general division is into the 
New England, Middle and Western, and 
Southern States. Colonial conditions are 
first considered, and then ‘‘A Century and 
a Quarter of Marriage Legislation in the 
United States,”’ with a corresponding chap- 
ter on divorce. The main fact that emerges 
is that during the colonial period there was a 
maximum of civil marriage in New England 
and a minimum in the Southern Colonies, the 
Middle Colonies midway also in their mar- 
riage laws between their neighbors North 
and South. Dr. Howard’s predilection is 
unmistakably for the New England tendency. 
The sudden passage from ecclesiastical to 
civil marriage, was not the least part of that 
‘“‘sea-change’”’ worked by the coming of the 
Puritans from the Old World to the New. 
“I suppose,’’ wrote Governor Hutchinson, 
“there had been no instance of a marriage 
lawfully celebrated in England by a layman 
when they left it; I believe there was no 
instance of a marriage by a clergyman after 
their arrival during their charter [2. e. till 
1686] but it was always done by a magistrate 
or by persons specially appointed for that 
purpose.”’ Incidentally many interesting 
matters come up for attention and remark. 
One of these is the significant part played 
by ‘‘betrothal.’”’ In close connection with 
this appears that custom of “bundling” 
which so scandalized the stricter sort. The 
temptation of this matter to the pruriency 
of the historian has often proved too 
strong, but we have here no slightest fault 
in that respect. The disabilities of ‘‘lone 
persons,”’ looking to compulsory marriage 
make an interesting point; so do the artifices 
by which the pious in New England took 
care that the ownership of their slaves 
should not be invalidated by the marriage 
bond. A solemn form was _ instituted 
which made a change of partners permis- 
sible on a change of owners. 

Dr. Howard’s concluding chapter ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of Marriage and the Family,” is more 
closely related to the vital issues of con- 
temporary marriage and divorce than any 
other in his book. The main defect of our 
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system—if system it can be called—is the 
survival of ‘‘common-law marriage,’ 
for his definition of which in practical 
effect he quotes the language of Judge Fol- 
ger of New York: 

‘‘A man and a woman who are competent 
to marry each other, without going before 
a minister or magistrate, without the pres- 
ence of any person as a witness, with no 
previous public notice given, with no form 
or ceremony, civil or religious, and with no 
record or written evidence of the act kept, 
and merely by words of present contract 
between them, may take upon themselves 
the relation of husband and wife, and be 
bound to themselves, to the state, and to 
society.”” “It is the simple truth,’ says 
Dr. Howard, ‘‘that in principle the canon 
law, as it existed in Catholic countries before 
the Council of Trent, and in England until 
the marriage act of 1753, with a possibility 
of all its attendant evils and hardships, 
still survives in the United States.’’ The 
apology in the Middle Ages was found in the 
sacramental dogma. It is now that innocent 
offspring would suffer by the invalidation of 
illegal marriage and that the sacred rights 
of the individual would be thereby invaded. 
“There is urgent need that the American 
people should realize the fallacy of such 
arguments. Far better that the children of 
a delinquent minority should bear the 
stain of illegitimacy than that the welfare 
of the whole social body should be en- 
dangered. For the same reason the sup- 
posed right of the individual must yield to 
the higher claims of society.”’ ‘‘The ab- 
surd and demoralizing conflict between com- 
mon-law validity and statutory legality 
ought first to be abolished because in large 
measure it hinders, even frustrates, the 
effort to develop a system of matrimonial 
administration in the United States.” But 
such abolition would be only the first step 
in a right direction. In every department 
of marriage legislation there is need of re- 
form, often of radical innovation. Because 
of the federal complication ‘‘it is all the 
more necessary that the laws of each in- 
dividual State should be made as clear, 
simple, and efficient as possible, and that 
every opportunity should be seized for a 
common matrimonial code for the whole 
country.’’ The statutes relating to the 
preliminaries of marriage should be over- 
hauled. Dr. Howard’s strong conviction 
is that every marriage should have a civil 
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consummation; that the religious service 
should be subsidiary to this. But, so long 
as the civil and religious methods remain 
optional, both should be made more strict 
than they are now. The particular sug- 
gestions under these heads are of very 
great importance to the legislator. We 
cannot but wonder that Dr. Howard does 
not denounce the preference in New York 
of ex post facto registration to preliminary 
license. The former method shuts the 
barn door after the horse is gone. No 
pages in Dr. Howard’s book are better 
worth the consideration of the devout 
humanitarian than those elucidating the 
problems which revolve about that center 
of tragical significance, ‘“‘the age of 
consent.”’ 

It is to good marriage laws that Dr. 
Howard looks pre-eminently for the rectifica- 
tion of the evils of divorce. An ounceof 
prevention here is worth a pound of cure. 
He is not disposed to deny that there are 
evils and that they are many and outrageous, 
but he is not of those who deny that ‘‘ good 
divorce laws”’ are possible, nor would he 
confine the permission of divorce to the one 
“scriptural ground.’”’ ‘‘Divorce,”’ he says, 
“is a remedy and not the disease. It 
is not virtue in a divorce law, as appears 
to be often assumed, to restrict the applica- 
tion of the remedy at all hazards, regardless 
of the sufferings of the social body.’’ Else 
would South Carolina with its minimum 
of divorce and maximum of sexual immoral- 
ity, furnish the ideal. ‘‘ Divorce is not im- 
moral. It is quite probable, on the con- 
trary, that drastic, like negligent legislation 
is some times immoral.’”’ Dr. Howard re- 
sents the sweeping charges brought against 
our divorce system by Mr. Bryce (for all 
his friendliness), and other critics. ‘Nor 
must it be inferred that those who seek 
relief in a foreign jurisdiction are for that 
reason unworthy people. There are some- 
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times wrongs committed under shelter of 
the marriage bond so monstrous as to 
warrant any legal means of gaining relief.”’ 

*‘I do not believe,” he quotes from Dr. 
Carroll W. Wright, ‘‘that divorce is a menace 
to the purity and sacredness of the family; 
but I do believe that it is a menace to the 
infernal brutality, of whatever name, and 
be it crude or refined, which at times makes 
a hell of the holiest human relations.’”’ We 
must see to it that our ‘‘sacredness of 
marriage’’ does not mean ‘“‘consecrated 
rape.” But both Dr. Wright and Dr. 
Howard are perhaps too sentimental in 
their attitude toward ‘“‘the party of the 
other part.’’ There are women who fray 
away the marriage bond by processes, if 
more subtle, not less effective, than those 
of male debauchery either abroad or at 
home. 

Dr. Howard’s last word, and not his least 
important, is ‘‘The Function of Educa- 
tion.’”’ It cannot be too earnestly con- 
sidered. If greater frequency of divorce is 
an incident of the increased and increasing 
liberation of woman, it is nevertheless to 
this liberation that he looks as ‘‘a way out” 
which is not to be depreciated or ignored. 
“It is not marriage or maternity which 
educated women are shunning; but they 
are declining to view marriage as their sole 
vocation or to become merely child-bearing 
animals.”” Dr. Howard pleads for political 
as well as educational equality as a means 
to the higher matrimonial end. He also 
pleads for the better education of children. 
‘Everywhere men and women are marry- 
ing in utter contempt of the warnings of 
science. Domestic animals are literally bet- 
ter bred than human beings,’”’ ‘‘ Marriage 
will in truth be holy if it rests on the free 
trothplight of equals whose love is deep 
enough to embrace a rational regard for the 
rights of posterity.” 

John White Chadwick. 


Methods of Industrial Peace* . 


HE rapid development of industrial 
forces into powerful organizations 
of capital on the one hand, and of 

‘labor’? on the other, renders Prof. 
Nicholas Paine Gilman’s volume _ on 
“Methods of Industrial Peace’? a most 


*METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEacE. By Nich- 
olas Paine Gilman. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.60 net. 


timely contribution to economic literature. 
The author’s position on the attitude of 
society toward the traditional “right of 
private contract”’ and ‘‘individual liberty” 


is concretely expressed in the Preface: 
“The time is ripe for emphatic assertion of 
the rights of the public. The adjustment 
of labor difficulties should be left primarily 
in the hands of the employer and the trade- 
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union. But if they will not settle them 
speedily and peaceably, then the public 
must and will find a more effectual way.” 

The study begins with the period in 
English history when combinations, either 
of employers or employees, were illegal— 
when men were forbidden to enter into 
business partnerships, and when ‘“‘work- 
people were even forbidden to assemble in 
order to discuss wage questions in the 
smallest detail, or working hours, or con- 
tracts.’’ But while this English law, taken 
literally, applied alike to employer and 
wage-worker, allowing to one party what 
was allowed to the other, and forbidding 
one what it forbade the other, Professor 
Gilman significantly observes that ‘‘as a 
matter of fact, the law had a very poor 
vision for employers acting together; and 
employers were never fined, much less im- 
prisoned. There has been no distinct and 
explicit legislation, in fact, for restraining 
the employer; the law, the judge, and the 
jury have been chiefly concerned with the 
workpeople.”’ 

Lest the reader might take fright at a 
suspicion of the author’s socialistic bias 
when he thus finds the average government 
always allied with the strong against the 
weak, let it be added that he not only makes 
no suggestion for a reconstruction of the 
economic methods of society on a demo- 
cratic, or co-operative principle, but he 
distinctly affirms that ‘‘no comparative 
success of the democratic principle in polit- 
ical matters should blind our eyes to the 
importance of the aristocratic principle in 
business. The successful employer rises out 
of the crowd of ordinary men through a 
process of natural selection which no ab- 
stractions of democratic theory can set 
aside.’’ On the other hand, the intelligent 
socialist who applies the scientific principle 
of evolution to his economic hopes, will not 
repudiate the work on account of its anti- 
socialistic position, but will welcome the 
frank acknowledgment of present defects in 
industrial society and the proposed meth- 
ods for averting social disorders as a dis- 
tinct step toward the fuller realization of the 
proper functions of government. 

The development of modern industry 
is traced from the period mentioned, to the 
present, when all civilized communities 
have come to recognize the right of men 
with money, or men with labor, to organize 
for mutual advantage. ‘‘The tendencies of 
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modern industry have destroyed the very 
foundations of the old industrial individual- 
ism.”” The adjustment of the relations 
between employer and employee by means 
of ‘‘collective bargaining’’ is possible only 
when both parties are equipped with the 
machinery of compact organization. There- 
fore Professor Gilman contends that cor- 
porations should be subjected to strict 
legal requirements in the manipulation of 
funds and that trade-unions should be 
brought to see the advantages of legal incor- 
poration. It is his belief that ‘‘incorpora- 
tion for special purposes” which is a possi- 
bility under the present law would bestow 
upon the trade-union an independence and 
strength which are at present wanting, 
while no monetary obligation would be 
added to those already binding upon them, 
even without incorporation. 

The text of many important trade agree- 
ments in the United States and England, 
together with elaborate details of the meth- 
ods and results of boards of ‘Conciliation 
and Arbitration,’’ will be appreciated by 
those interested in the subject, as supplying 
in a convenient form the latest and best 
summary of information. The author urges 
the contracting parties to definitely plan 
for such adjustment of differences as to 
avoid the delay and loss inevitable with 
strikes and lock-outs. One of the most 
complete programs for the maintenance of 
peace between employer and employee is that 
adopted in England by the Midland Iron and 
Steel Wages Board, which is quoted entire. 
As a result of several years’ work in the 
interests of industrial peace the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration closed its 
thirty-fourth annual report with these hope- 
ful words: ‘‘It may confidently be asserted 
that the principles of conciliation and arbi- 
tration represented by this board are finding 
more general acceptance in every branch of 
industry; and your standing committee 
feel that they are therefore warranted in 
the belief that with a more extended knowl- 
edge of these principles and methods, indus- 
trial warfare will speedily cease its destroy- 
ing and retrograde influence upon all sec- 
tions of trade.” 

Professor Gilman makes a clear distinction 
between industries of a private nature and 
those involving some form of public service. 
The idea of two contending parties being 
able to tie up a public enterprise like a great 
railroad is ‘‘a thoroughly irrational situa- 
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tion.’’ In the case of all public service en- 
terprises he urges that such machinery of 
the government shall be called into use as 
shall at all times insure the faithful per- 
formance of the functions for which the 
charter or franchise was granted, insisting 
that the public is always the party chiefly 
interested. He believes that the state can 
institute some more effectual and less drastic 
method than the employment of the con- 
stabulary of militia. In the light of recent 
events, illustrating the inevitable abuse of 
military power when called to adjust differ- 
ences between men and money, the public 
should not hesitate to patiently consider 
the peaceful methods advocated in this book. 

Naturally the experiment of New Zealand 
in ‘‘compulsory arbitration’’ (which is an 
unfortunate misnomer) is cited with ap- 
proval. Yet the author calls attention to 
the fact that the experiment will be incom- 
plete until it has been tested by ‘‘hard 
times.”” He advises deliberateness in the 


application of such radical measures, rely- 
ing on the growing public conviction that 
“the policy of allowing trade-unions and 
employers a free field for their warfare, 


while the public looks on and suffers, cannot 
be permanent with an enlightened people.”’ 
The conciliation boards in New Zealand 
have no power to compel the parties in dis- 
pute to appear before them. If one party 
to the dispute wishes to refer it to the board, 
however, the other party is compelled to 
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appear. There is nothing of the ‘‘com- 
pulsory”’ nature in this arrangement fur- 
ther than appears in any act of popular 
government, in which the majority exer- 
cises authority over the minority—the pub- 
lic and one of the contending parties consti- 
tuting two of the three parties concerned. 
‘It is a logical step, if the state is to provide 
even rudimentary justice in this industrial 
field. In every other field covered by law 
a plaintiff can bring a defendant into court 
if his complaint is covered by a law generally 
binding.”’ 

The pedagogical habit occasionally ap- 
pears in the book, to the weariness of the in- 
telligent, as when the author devotes nine 
or ten pages to impressing the obvious dis- 
tinction between ‘‘conciliation and arbi- 
tration.’’ But when one reflects on the pre- 
vailing lack of information on economic 
questions it is evident that he has had the 
general public in mind, rather than those 
specialists whose function it is to criticize. 
It is to be hoped that this work will hasten 
the day when people will refuse to be mis- 
led or alarmed by such phrases as ‘‘compul- 
sory arbitration’’ and ‘‘ government inter- 
ference’’ whenever it is proposed to apply 
judicial procedure to the adjustment of 
differences in the labor world—differences 
which, under present conditions, almost 
invariably degenerate into wasteful and de- 
structive industrial war. 

Owen R. Lovejoy. 
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—Warren in Boston Herald 


THE ONLY WAY THE RISING SUN OF THE EAST 
—Warren in Boston Herald —Colton in Toledo Times 
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GETTING THE OLD FRONT PORCH IN SHAPE 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 

















ROOSEVELT—‘‘ HURRY UP JUDGE, LET’S GET WHY THE AMERICAN CAPITALIST DOES NOT 
THIS THING GOING”’ COME HERE 
—Ch. Nelan in N. Y. Globe —Addison in Philippines Gossip 
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GETTING READY FOR A HOME CAMPAIGN 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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UNCLE—‘“‘ THE BARS WILL STAND SO LONG AS 
EVERYTHING SEEMS TO BE COMING HIS WAY YOU ARE GoopD”’ 
—Ch. Nelan in N. Y. Globe —W. L. Evans in Cleveland Leader 
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IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS 
—Warren in Boston Herald 
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THE HARVEST OF OPPRESSIONS ROUGH ON CORNS 
—Maybell in Brooklyn Daily Eagle —Maybell in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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By Courtesy of Davis & Sanford, N. Y. 
JUDGE ALTON 


Copsright 1904. 
BROOKS PARKER 


DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Judge Alton Brooks Parker, 

Judge Parker the Democratic nominee 
Chsies of for the presidency, was 

the Democrats torn at Cortland, N. Y., 
May 14, 1852, and therefore, is in his fifty- 
third year. He was educated at the public 


schools and in the Cortland Academy, the 
Cortland Normal school, and the Albany 
Law School. He practised first in Kingston, 
N. Y., and was surrogate of Ulster County 
from 1877 to 1885. In 1884 he was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention. 
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He was offered the position of first assistant 
postmaster-general in 1885, but declined 
the office because of his devotion to his pro- 
fession. In the same year, he was chosen 
chairman of the Democratic State Execu- 
tive Committee and was appointed by 
Governor Hill Judge of the State Supreme 
Court. He served as a member of the 
Court of Appeals, Second Division, from 
1889 to 1893, as a member of the general 
terin of the Appelate Division in 1893-96, 
and of the Appelate Division in 1896-97. 
Since January 1, 1898,he has been Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals. 












































LOUIS C. ELSON 





“These details will serve to indicate Judge 
Parker’s steady advancement in his pro- 
fession. That he is more than an able 
lawyer, his friends-and his neighbors have 
known for a long time, and that he ismade 
of stuff very different from that of which 
the ordinary politician is composed, the 
country found out when he sent his famous 
telegram to Mr. William F. Sheehan at the 
Democratic Convention. Politicians were 
either aghast at this expression of candor 
and good faith, or hastened to explain that 
it was a carefully planned trick calculated 
to have a definite political effect. But this 
explanation lost much of its plausibility 
when it became known that Judge Parker 
had sent the following letter to Mr. James 
Creelman of the New York World on June 
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17, more than two weeks before the Demc- 
cratic Convention: 

You may be right in thinking that an ex- 
pression of my views is necessary to secure the 
nomination. If so, let the nomination go. | 
took the position that I have maintained— 
first, because I deemed it to be my duty to the 
court; second, because I do not think the nomina- 
tion for such an office should be sought. I still 
believe that I am right, and therefore expect 
to remain steadfast. Very truly yours, 

Aton B. PARKER. 

The firmness with which Judge Parker 
resisted the tremendous pressure brought 
to bear upon him by those who believed 
that he should make known his political, 
and especially his financial theories, seems 
to be thoroughly characteristic of the man. 
It is a characteristic which is written plainly 
in his countenance. And his face is that 
of a man of refinement and culture, as well. 
As to his attitude toward the great political 
office for which he has been named, it is 
significant that it exactly reflects the famous 
dictum of Grover Cleveland— ‘‘the office 
should seek the man, not the man the 
office.”’ 


¥s . Louis C. Elson was born 
in Boston, April 17, 1848. 
His mother was a musical 
amateur of considerable abil- 
ity and he received his earliest instruc- 
tion in music from her. Subsequently, he 
studied both with American and European 
teachers. August .Hamann of Boston, 
taught him piano, August Kreissmann (one 
of the most famous singers of German 
Leider), was his first vocal instructor, and 
Carl Gloggner-Castelli of Leipsic, instructed 
him in composition. 

-Mr. Elson has composed much in the 
smaller forms—songs, operettas, and piano 
works. He has conducted choruses and 
musical festivals. But his chief work has 
been in teaching, in lecturing, and in musical 
literature. 

He became head of the department of 
Musical Theory in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, of Boston, in 1882, and 
has continued in that position ever since. 
His musical lectures have been heard in 
every part of the United States. He has 
lectured at Tulane University, New Orleans, 
at Vassar, University of Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell, etc. He was twice called to deliver 
series of lectures (18 in all) before the 
Lowell Institute, the chief institution of its 
kind in America, possibly in the world. 


Louis C. Elson 
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His literary work began on the ‘ Vox 
Humana,” a Boston Journal devoted to 
organ music. Subsequently, he became 
editor of the ‘‘Musical Herald.’”’ He was 
correspondent and editorial writer of ‘‘ Music 
and Drama,”’ of the ‘‘ Musical Courier,’’ and 
other musical papers and occasional corre- 
spondent from Europe to the Boston Tran- 
script, New York Tribune, New York 
Evening Post, etc. He became musical 
editor of the Boston Courier in 1880. 
In 1888 he became musical editor of the 
‘‘Boston Advertiser,’’ a position that he has 
held ever since that time. He has been a 
contributor to the ‘Atlantic Monthly,”’ 
the ‘‘Quarterly Review,” ‘‘The Etude,” 
‘“The Musician,’’ and numerous other maga- 
zines. 

The first of his books was published about 
twenty years ago. This was his ‘‘Curiosi- 
ties of Music,’’ which has been liberally 
quoted by London writers. His second 
volume was ‘‘The History of German 
Song,’’ which became a text-book under 
Professor White in Cornell, and was par- 
tially reproduced in several German periodi- 
cals. This won him the close friendship of 
Robert Franz. A couple of musical text- 
books (‘‘The Theory of Music,’”’ and ‘‘The 
Realm of Music’’) followed. Soon after this 
Mr. Elson published his ‘‘ National Music 
of America and Its Sources,’’ which gave, for 
the first time, a full account of the history 
and origin of all of our chief national songs. 
This is still the chief work on this subject. 
‘‘European Reminiscences,’’ a popular, rather 
than a musical work; ‘‘Great Composers,”’ 
‘““Famous Composers and Their Works,”’ 
(new series), are others of his books. 


‘Shakespeare in Music,’’ which has been 
printed both in America and England, is 
the largest work in existence on this par- 
ticular subject and has received the hearty 
recommendation of Dowden, Henry A. 
Clapp and other Shakespearians on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The ‘‘Athenzum,’’ the ‘‘London Times,’’ 
and many other trans-Atlantic journals have 
taken cognizance of Mr. Elson’s literary 
work. His latest volume, ‘‘The History of 
American Music,’’ is another pioneer work, 
for, although Ritter, Mathews, Hughes and 
others have givensome phases of the subject, 
no complete history of the subject has, until 
now, been written. 

At the St. Louis Convention of Musicians 
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in June last, Mr. Elson was elected President 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 

Mr. Elson is still thoroughly active; 
devoted to golf, bicycling, swimming, and 
other exercises, and may write as much in the 
future, as he has done inthe past. His son, 
Arthur Elson, has also written several 
volumes on musical topics—‘‘ Critical His- 
tory of Opera,’’ ‘‘Orchestral Instruments 
and Their Uses,’’ ‘‘Woman in Music,” and 
‘‘Contemporaneous European Composers.”’ 


The Author Even more surprising than 
of ylittie’ book, "The Simple 
° P il ’ l 

a Life,’’ a year ago—fathered 
in America by President Roosevelt—was 
the fact that so earnest a plea for simple 
living should have come from the one place 
of all where simple life is least known and 
least sought—from Paris itself. Whether 
or not ‘‘The Simple Life’”’ and its supple- 
mental works, ‘‘The Better Way” and “‘ By 
the Fireside,’”’ were written in a spirit of 
protest against the artificiality and insin- 
cerity which must have enveloped, as in a 
noisome fog, this pastor of a small parish 
in the gay city, one may only infer from a 
reading of the books. The author’s protest 
is more likely directed against the general 
luxury and overdevelopment of life among 
civilized classes the world over, of which 
his own special corner of the world furnished 

him a brilliant and obnoxious example. 

Charles Wagner, the unpretentious Prot- 
estant pastor of Paris, whose portrait is 
shown in the frontispiece, and whose book 
“By the Fireside” is reviewed in our 
‘‘Library Table” department of this month, 
is among the leaders of the modern ethical 
movement in France. 

From the biographical sketch in the 
‘Simple Life” we quote the following para- 
graphs relating to his parentage and educa- 
tion: * 

‘“‘Pasteur Wagner (Charles Wagner), as his 
name and title imply, is an Alsatian, in 
truth, a shepherd from the hill country; 
for his cradle was set in a hamlet of the 
Vosges between the rich fields of Burgundy 
and the fertile plains of Lorraine, among a 
people simple, free, rustic, whose life and 
faith stand out from the valley types on 
either side of them with somewhat of the 
rugged prominence of the wooded heights. 

‘‘He was born at Wibersville, in the dis- 
trict of Chateau Salins, old department of 
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the Meurthe (since annexed to the German 
Empire), on January 3, 1852—born on 
Sunday morning, while his father was preach- 
ing in the village church. Hence, it is 
hardly necessary to add that his father 
was a pastor, as had been his grandfather, 
and both paternal and maternal ancestors 
stretching back almost indefinitely. When 
Charles was two years old, the family moved 
to Tiefenbach, another pretty little village 
in the Vosges, not far from the old fortress 
of Petit Pierre. Here the father died when 
Charles, the eldest of five children, was 
but seven years old. The widow, left with 
the traditional legacy of the widow of a 
hard-working country parson, was forced 
to return to her family, who lived in a village 
near Phalsbourg, the country of Erckmann 
and Chatrian. 

“By a certain determination of his guar- 
dians, the boy at fourteen was sent to Paris, 
to a school of preparatory theology there 
under the direction of Pastor Kulm, a 
Lutheran minister, and (since) the distin- 
guished author of a life of Luther. 

“In 1869 Wagner took his degree of B. A. 
in the Sorbonne, and inscribed himself as a 


student of theology in the University of 
Strasburg. An engagement as tutor, un- 
dertaken at the same time, relieved his 
mother from the expense of his support 
and enabled him to prolong his studies, as 
he otherwise could not have done, until 


1875. The period covered the crucial crisis 
of the Alsace-Lorraine war and the annexa- 
tion of his fatherland to Germany. But 
notwithstanding the political upheaval, he 
remained at his studies, pursuing his edu- 
cational course to the finish. 

He began to apply himself to the serious 
study of the French language and literature, 
writing sermons in French for future use; in 
short, prepared himself to cross the frontier. 
Not that his heart had turned against Ger- 
many or toward *France, but the conse- 
quences of the annexation of Alsace fell 
so heavily upon all independent minds that 
he did not think he could live in the moral 
and political atmosphere that resulted from 
it. Therefore he accepted a position in 
Remiremont, in the French Vosges, where 
he remained until 1882. By this time he 
had accustomed himself to preaching and 
lecturing in French. But space failed him; 
his parish was small, and furnished him 
with too little work, and he made up his 
mind to come in touch again with a living 
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center. So in 1882 he again made his entry 
into the great world of Paris. 

“Wagner first opened a Sunday-school, giv- 
ing only a few lectures, of evenings. In 
1885 he, at the reiterated instances of friends, 
commenced preaching in the little upstairs 
room of the Rue des Arquesbusiers, No. 6. 
From these simple beginnings his congre- 
gation has grown and developed. 

Mr. Wagner will make his first visit to 

the United States this autumn, in October 
and November. His visit will be confined 
to the Eastern Coast, and he will deliver 
lectures and addresses in most of the large 
cities. 
It was almost exactly forty 
years ago that Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert made her New York 
début at the now forgotten 
Olympic Theater. Since that time how 
many rédles has she portrayed, with how 
many great actors and managers has she been 
associated! And now, at the age of eighty- 
three, for the first time in her life, word 
comes that she is to ‘‘star’’ the coming sea- 
son under the management of Mr. Frohman. 
It is with feelings of almost personal gratifica- 
tion that one reads this; for there is no other 
woman on the stage to-day so well known 
and so universally regarded with affection 
as Mrs. Gilbert. 

Mrs. Gilbert is of English parentage; ‘‘I 
was born in England, in Rochdale, Lanca- 
shire, not far from Manchester,’’ she writes 
in those delightful ‘Reminiscences’ of hers. 
‘But I couldn’t help that, you know. All 
my professional career, all that I am, really, 
every inch of me, is American. Why, even 
my English nephew, when he came to call 
on me in London, used to stop on the stairs 
and turn down his trousers. He knew I 
wouldn’t stand such nonsense.’’ 

With her husband, Mrs. Gilbert came to 
this country in 1849, and settled where was 
then far in the West, beyond Milwaukee. 
While in England both Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
had been well known as dancers. They now 
began to practise their profession here. 
Their first American engagement was in 
Milwaukee at the munificent salary of $16 
a week, or eight dollars apiece. They then 
played for several years through the West. 
During this time Mrs. Gilbert began acting 
as well as dancing. From the first almost, 
she took old women’s parts, and she has been 
associated with such réles for years. 


Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert 
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It was in 1864 as a member of Mrs. John 
Woods’ company, that Mrs. Gilbert came to 
New York, her first appearance being in 
a play called ‘‘Finesse.’’ It was some five 
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Since Mr. Daly’s death, Mrs. Gilbert has 
been under the management of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, and appearing with Miss Annie 
Russell. It is both graceful and fitting that 








MRS, G. 


years after that she met Augustin Daly and 
from that time on her stage career followed 
pretty closely the course of that great theatri- 
cal manager until hisdeath in 1899. Thus, 
for practically thirty years, Mrs. Gilbert was 
of that company which contained such 
names as Clara Morris, Fanny Davenport, 
Ada Rehan, John Drew and James Lewis; 
and the number of her appearances is 
equalled by few, if any actress in America. 


. GILBERT 


her worthy service and excellence should 
receive the honor intended; for to become a 
‘“‘star’’ at eighty is, indeed, remarkable. 
But for that matter though the billboards 
never said it, nor the managers ever pub- 
lished it, Mrs. Gilbert has really been a 
‘‘star’’ for years—one of those bright “‘ stars” 
through whose work the splendid person- 
ality and womanhood shines, dignifying and 
ennobling both her art and her cex. 
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Strictly speaking, of course, 

A New the singularly graceful and 
Naturalist-Poet truthful nature essays of 
Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp, 

are hardly ‘‘new’’ contributions to the 
literature of the day, since Mr. Sharp 
been writing for the periodicals for several 


School of Theology three years afterwards. 
He held pastorates at Porter, Mass., and at 
Brockton, Mass., until 1899, when he was 
appointed assistant librarian of the Boston 
University Library; and in 1902 he was 
made assistant professor of English in that 
institution. Since 1go1 he has been a mem- 








DALLAS LORE SHARP 


years, and had published his first book 


nearly three years ago. Yet theadjective 
is accurate enough in a relative sense, at 
least, and literally, too, so far as concerns 
the many whose attention was first drawn 
to Mr. Sharp by Mr. Burroughs’s very 
warm commendation, about a year ago, of 
the combined accuracy and sympathy of 
his observation in natural history. 

Mr. Sharp was born in Haleyville, N. J., in 
1870. Hewasgraduated at Brown University 
in 1895, and at the Boston University 


ber of the staff of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion.”’ 
His first book, ‘‘Wild Life Near Home,” 
(the one to which Mr. Burroughs referred), ap- 
peared in 1901; during the present year 
selected essays from this volume were pub- 
lished under the title, ‘‘A Watcher in the 
Woods,” and also another entirely new 
book, ‘‘Roof and Meadow.”’ The Century 
Company has made of each,an exceedingly 
handsome volume. 

It is clear that, as a writer and a natural- 
ist, Mr. Sharp deserves all that Mr. Bur- 

















roughs has said of him. And very many 
others must have added what the dean of 
nature essayists could not very well have 
said—that Mr. Sharp is very like Mr. Bur- 
roughs. Both are very keen and accurate 
observers, both have sympathetic insight 
blended with obvious respect for the truth, 
and each is master of a peculiarly graceful 
and direct literary style. It is quite ac- 
curate to call Mr. Sharp a naturalist-poet. 
First of all, he sees things as they are, and 
then he sees them in their relation to their 
surroundings; his imagination is alert, but 
it is the kind of an imagination which 
interprets, and interprets with a keenness, 
certainty and sympathy that make the mere 
invention of another schoolof nature writers, 
clumsy and stupid by comparison. 

We have spoken of the likeness between 
Mr. Sharp and Mr. Burroughs, and we ven- 
ture to quote from each writer characteristic 
expressions revealing the singular simi- 
larity of their impressions. In Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ ‘‘Locusts and Wild Honey,”’ there 
is a group of short essays entitled ‘‘ Birds 
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and Birds,’’ and the first of these (one of 
the host beautiful of Mr. Burroughs’ 
utterances), closes with these words: 


I have thoughts that follow the migrating 
fowls castimelt and southward, and that go with 
the sea-birds into the desert of the ocean, lonely 
and tireless as they. I sympathize with the 
watchful crow perched yonder on that tree, or 
walking about the fields. I hurry outdoors when 
I hear the clarion of the wild gander; his com- 
rade in my heart sends back the call. 


And these are the closing sentences of 
Mr. Sharp’s essay, ‘“‘Birds from a City 
Roof,’’ in his book, ‘‘Roof and Meadow:”’ 


The question, the mystery in that ‘‘certain 
flight’’ I never felt so vividly as from my roof. 
Here I have often heard the reed-birds and the 
water-fowl passing. Sometimes I have heard 
them going over in the dark. One night I re- 
member particularly, the sky and the air were 
so clear and the geese so high in the blue. 

Over the fields and wide, silent marshes 
such passing is strange enough. But here I 
have stood above a sleeping city of men, and far 
above me, so far I could only hear them, holding 
their northward way through the starlit sky, 
they passed—whither? and lew guided? Was 
the shining dome of the State House a beacon? 
Did they mark the light at Marblehead? 
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To wake at morn 
And hear the matin-song 
Of the sea-breeze in the palms; 
To watch at dawn 
The rising sunbeams kiss 
The mist-crowned, towering peaks 
And glide down to the plains 
Ah, that is life! 
Not this— 
To wake at morn 
And hear the swelling roar 
Of Man, Beast, and Machine, 
Toiling in murky air 
And a city’s sweat! 
At noon to dream 
Where Nature’s bowers are hid 
Beneath an arch 
Of twined and intersticing vines 
While on the air 
Quivers the chanting of the sighing woods 
And the songs of mating birds— 
Ah, that is Life! 
Not this— 
At noon to pause 
And lay aside the pen for one brief hour, 
Then to return as I did yesterday 
Will do to-morrow and on all to-morrows. 
Oh, Fool—Machine—and Slave! 








Again at dusk 
To watch the sun’s last ray 
Fade from the sky; 
To feel earth’s poten | transition 
From Day to Night— 
That moment when the world 
Pauses and knows itse f! 
The Angelus chimes 
And echoes ’round the earth 
In changing strain and measure— 
Here the Muezzin’s call, 
There a child’s lullaby 
And now a poor serf’s prayer— 
The whole—Earth’s Eetacend: 
To hear that is to live 
Not this— 
To hear the thunderous roar 
Of thousands, pale and tired, dead in soul, 
Crushing with merciless haste toward home. 
Home? 
Past ere the sweet of home has touched the sense! 
To toil that we may sleep 
That better we may toil; 
To toil that we may eat, 
That better we may toil— 
The roundelay of Life 
Ay, that is Life, but still— 
But still we dream! 


Stephen Chalmers. 
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A Mile with Me Dominion Presbyterian 
Oh, who will walk a mile with me, 
Along life’s merry way? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 
And let his frolic fancy play, 
Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way, 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me, 
Along life’s weary way? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end of the day— 
A friend who knows, and dares to say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

I fain would walk till journeys end, 

Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 

And then? Farewell, we shall meet again! 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Good News 


God is a Father, 
Man is a Brother, 
The Earth is our Mother 
Life is a Mission and not a Career. 
Kingship is Service, 
His Scepter is Gladness. 
The Least is the Greatest. 
Saving is Dying— 
Giving is Living— 
Life is Eternal and Love is its Essence. 
—Owen R. Lovejoy. 


The Country Town The Home Advocate 
It’s common to sneer at the country town, 
With its quiet streets and its peaceful air, 
Where the little river meanders down 
To be lost in the broad, blue sea somewhere 
As we who think we are wise are lost 
In the roaring city that, like the sea, 
Has its ebb and flow, with its millions tossed 
As bubbles robbed of identity. 


There’s fellowship in the country town, 
With its empty streets and its spreading trees, 
Where the country songbirds warble down 
At maids as fair as man ever sees; 
Where the wind blows sweet from the fields 
nearby, 
Where men know the names which their neigh- 
bors bear, 
Where a man is missed when he’s gone to lie 
With the peaceful ones who have ceased to 
care. 


There are joys out there in the country town 
That we of the city may never learn 
In the rush for money and for renown, 
Confronting strangers where’er we turn! 
Oh, wasn’t God’s world serene and fair 
In the country town ere we came away? 
And won’t it be sweet to sleep out here, 
Far from the city’s roar, some day? 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE 


AND GAY 


Verestchagin... 


Of those that drank but late the lethal wave 
In fire-shot, vorticed gulfs of far Cathay, 

Was one that led a hope forlorn and brave 
Past theirs, who thirsted to the vengeful fray: 
For him, thou baffled Peace, lament to-day— 
Thy Knight, that hath with life his purpose sealed 
To drive red Mars from out this world away— 
That forged the brush into a sword to wield, 
The stern Recording Angel of the battlefield? 


2. 


And War stood forth—a fiend unmasked and 
dread, 

As when his searching spear Ithuriel shook! 

It were no marvel, if, as hath been said, 

A subtle prince of soldiers would not brook 

That any myrmidon of his should look 

On that depictured drama stark and stern! 

As panic Fear, of old, some host o’ertook, 

He deemed his own might trembling counsel 
learn, 

And, by prevision smitten, from the slaughter 
turn! 


3- 


So well the Master showed the monstrous spoil 

Of War, whose presses hearts for vintage crush, 

The gazer backwards draws, in sick recoil, 

From fields lapped round with even gloom and 
hush, 

As though we heard, far, from the onward rush 

Of vulture wings that blot the twilight skies! 

Alas, that Nature’s face, not man’s, should 
blush— 

That still can be, to living ears and eyes, 

Such crimson beds of death, such hovering arid 
cries! 


4. 


So great a dauntless heart was in that breast, 

Where’er his country’s legions made their stand, 

Oft as a soldier, to the front he pressed— 

From Danube’s wave, to shimmering Samarcand, 

Where, from a fallen comrade’s slackened hand, 

He seized the rifle, and the foe repelled! 

So, battle he pursued, through many a land; 

Yet ever in his breast one purpose held— 

To —_ that Power that earth has wasted from 
of eld! 


5. 


Most Christian World, your champion mourn, 
and raise 

(If so ye will) the statue laurel wreathed; 

But bid all men upon that pageant gaze 

Which in eternal witness he bequeathed: 

So, soonest, shall the thirsting sword be sheathed. 

’Twas War he fought!—and War I, too, would 
fight 

Could song, by force of kindred fire inbreathed, 

Become a sword, the Smiter’s self to smite, 

Who from my brothers’ eyes untimely steals their 
light! Edith M. Thomas. 
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Loaned by Mannheimer Bros., St. Paul, Minn. 


HE value of a fad as a tonic has recent- 
ly been upheld in the press and with 
reason. For, to the person of leis- 

ure, man or woman, who finds time hanging 
heavy on their hands, with no special re- 


*How to Know ORIENTAL RuGs. 
Beach Langton. D. Appleton @& Co. 
York. $2.00. 


By Mary 
New 


sponsibility or interests in life, absorption 
in any one subject, be it art, politics, 
history, or what not, is mental salvation. 

To any one who has ever looked into the 
subject of Oriental rugs even superficially, 
their history and romance must have come 
as a revelation. No fad could be better 
than this for the listless mind, and as an 
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introduction, no better book could be se- 
lected than this’recently published treatise 
by Mrs. Mary Beach. Langton. 

The use of Oriental rugs has been con- 
stantly increasing for many years, but the 
literature concerning them, as the author 
points out in her introduction, has not 
kept pace with their use. In the last ten 
years, several books have appeared dealing 
with the subject, but so sumptuous in make- 
up and so prohibitive in price, that they 
were beyond the reach of the average in- 
dividual. To the large class then, who ‘are 
unable to buy the more luxurious books 
and who wish to familiarize themselves 
with the subject, the present work will 
make its appeal. 

The book opens with a chapter contain- 
ing the story of the rug, presenting ‘“‘a 
brief survey of the entire field, giving an 
outline of weaving materials, dyes, and 
designs, as well as of the symbolism, his- 
tory, and artistic qualities of rugs. In 
the succeeding chapters various classes 
of rugs are described. Each is placed in 
its proper geographical environment as to 
the country where it is produced, and the 
manners and customs of the natives are set 
forth. The peculiarities of patterns, col- 


ors, materials, and workmanship are there 
in detail explained. The map of the various 
rug districts should be of peculiar interest 
and real service. The illusfrations are 
reproductions, in colors or black and white, 
of photographs of rugs, which have been 
selected, not so much as unique specimens, 
which they are not, as because they are 
representative as types.”’ 

In a book so admirably arranged in all 
other respects as a guide and hand-book, 
it is to be regretted that the author on one 
point presupposes too great knowledge 
on the part of her readers. No matter 
how keen one’s interest in the subject, the 
beginner is not likely to know the signifi- 
cance of such phrases as ‘‘Swastika,”’ 
“latch-hook,”’ ‘‘barber’s pole,’’ ‘‘palmette,”’ 
“‘rosette,’’ ‘“‘fish-pattern,’’ ‘‘cloud bands,”’ 
and the like, from mere verbal descriptions, 
which, in justice to the author be it said, 
are given. Diagrams or pen drawings of 
each symbol, no matter how simple, in- 
serted as it is mentioned in the text (we 
find but one such instance) or brought 
together within the limits of a page, would 
enlighten the reader at a glance, and double 
the value of this otherwise trusty and con- 
venient hand-book. 


The Story of the Rug* 


[The following paragraphs are taken from the opening chapter of the book, of 


which a notice is printed in the preceding pages. 


We can give herewith only the 


barest outline of the subject which is treated at length in the original.] 


The handicraft which has given us 
Oriental rugs, is very ancient. Its origin 
is unchronicled, but as Egypt has been 
the mother of so many arts, we may well 
believe that this one had its origin there; 
for on the sculptures of Beni Hassan, 
dating back twenty-six hundred years 
before Christ, are designs of carpets not 
unlike those in use in rug-making, while 
Diodorus tells us that the Egyptians 
spread carpets for their sacred bulls to lie 
on. Ebers, in Uarda, represents the floors 
of Katuti, which were furnished with royal 
magnificence, as covered with carpets in 
which ‘“‘the foot sank in the thick pile;’’ 
and we know that Cleopatra reclined on 
couches spread with rich carpets as her 
barge sailed to meet Antony. 

*From How to Know ORIENTAL Rucs. By 

Mary Beach Langton. D. Appleton & Co. 


New York. Copyright, 1904, by D. Appleton 
& Co, Reprinted by permission. 


Babylonia rivaled all ancient countries 
in her rich textile fabrics, among them 
carpets made of wool with a pile like the 
Persian rugs of to-day. Professor Sayce, 
writing of the Babylonians, says of their 
carpets: ‘“‘They were woven in _ bright 
varicolored patterns; the figures of men 
and animals were depicted upon them, and 
the bas-relief or fresco could be replaced 
upon the wall by a picture in tapestry.” 

When Cyrus extended the boundaries 
of Persia west of the Zagros Mountains, 
that country feli heir to all the arts of the 
Euphrates Valley, and from that day to 
the present has maintained a foremost 
place in the products of the loom, giving 
to the world the most beautiful carpets 
ever made. She has been the teacher of 
Greek, Arab, Turk, Turkoman, Afghan, 
and Hindu, none of whom has ever sur- 
passed her. 
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The Greeks of Asia Minor, as early as 
Homer’s time, practiced the art of rug- 
weaving, for in the Odyssey we read: 

Fair thrones within, from space to space were 
raised 

Where various carpets with embroidery blazed, 

The work of matrons. 

The Arab was a ready pupil in the textile 
art, and through him the Moors carried a 
new industry into Spain, where, in Cordova 
and Granada, these Saracenic weavers, in 
a style peculiar to themselves, made most 
splendid carpets to adorn their palaces 
and mosques. 

The Crusaders took back to Europe a 
knowledge of, and a desire for, the luxuries 
of the Orient; and soon, through the Italian 
cities, Persian carpets found their way to 
all parts of Europe; and later, in the thir- 
teenth century, through the Spanish am- 
bassadors who preceded Eleanor of Castile, 
they were taken to England, where, in the 
royal palaces and cathedrals, they were 
used as wall decorations and as floor cover- 
ings. From that time on, Europe has grown 
in her appreciation of this art, and has 
come to recognize and highly prize its 
products. In England Oriental rugs have 
been popular since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when many were made 
acquainted with Eastern fabrics through 
the great Exhibition in London in 1851. 

Some of the most beautiful antique 
rugs are in American homes and collections, 
for the American is rapidly becoming a 
connoisseur in this art, and all classes 
are yearly showing a greater interest in it. 
Few are the homes of taste and refinement 
where one or more rugs are not found. 

While the Western world uses rugs 
chiefly as floor coverings, to the Oriental 
they were the only furniture of his house, 
serving as carpets along the sides and end 
of the reception-room—the center usually 
being left for the servants who waited upon 
or entertained the guests; taking the place 
of divan, pillow, and cushion covers; doing 
duty as portiéres or wall hangings; placed 
before the open fire as seats of honor, or 
at the door as a token of welcome; serving 
as beds at night, which might be rolled 
away in the daytime. They gave warmth 
and cheer and a sense of comfort, as they 
do with us. The rug has always been 
used for religious purposes: in the service of 
the old Egyptian temples, in the decoration 
of the walls of the Kaaba before the time 
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of Mohammed, as altar-cloths and as cano- 
pies in processions in Christian cathedrals. 
In the mosques of the Moslems and in the 
temples of the Buddhist, rugs have had 
a place. 

The prayer-rug, which has been called 
a ‘“‘creed in color,’’ originated with the 
Mohammedans; and wherever the faithful 
follower of the prophet may be, at the hour 
appointed, he spreads his rug, with the 
mthrab, or niche, toward Mecca, and pros- 
trates himself for his devotions, with his 
head resting on the rug at the point and 
his hands outstretched. Prayer-rugs are 
made small for children as well as for grown 
people; and occasionally one is found with 
three or more niches, as if intended for a 
whole family. 

As in the East the horse and camel are 
almost the only means of travel, saddle- 
covers and saddle-bags are universally used. 
The love of the valuable steed makes it 
a matter of pride to the owner to caparison 
it richly; and there is an opportunity here, 
as well ds in the furnishing of royal palaces 
and in the durbars of India, for the display 
in gorgeous trappings so dear to the heart 
of the Oriental. 


While the makers of Oriental rugs are 
people of very primitive habits, who have 
been to no schools of art, but have simply 
followed their native instincts, their fabrics 
possess unrivaled artistic qualities, which 
add beauty and elegance to our homes. 
These people seem to have an intuitive 
perception of the beautiful, which, followed 
out in this handicraft, has made their 
work the admiration of everyone. We 
stand lost in wonder before many a finished 
product of the loom, and would read, if 
we could, the thoughts written thereon. 
For as each rug is the expression of an 
individual, are we not justified in thinking 
that joy, sorrow, love, deep religious feeling, 
and sentiment of home, may have found 
expression in this work of the hand? 

The origin of design is surrounded by 
mystery, but it is generally conceded that 
the first designs were geometrical, copying, 
doubtless, the plaiting of rush mats, 
which preceded carpets in the evolution of 
floor coverings. Later, as the artistic in- 
stincts of these early weavers were devel- 
oped, they wove into their fabrics the 
beauty in form as well as color which they 
saw about them. Walter Crane, in his 
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Basis of Design, would make the flora] Per- pleasance or park, full of choice trees and 
sian carpet the imitation of the Persian rare flowers, animals of the chase, and birds. 
garden, for he says: ‘‘The love of the shelt- This idea recurs constantly in Persian de- 
ered, walled-in, and natural garden, is very sign. The very scheme of the typical car- 
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evident in their literature, and theinfluence petseemsderived from it—arich, varicolored 
of their flora upon their designs of all kind, field, hedged about w‘th its borders. 
is evident enough. The idea of the Eastern The field is frequently obviously intended 
paradise is a garden. We have it in the fora field of flowers, and sometimes suggests 
Bible in the Garden of Eden—an enclosed a wood or an orchard of fruit-trees.”’ 
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The Woman Errant* 


sidered as indicative, the modern 

woman, what she may, and what 
she must not do, are questions of vital im- 
portance. Essay and novel alike deal with 
the subject in its various phases. One 
author assures us that woman’s only sal- 
vation, mentally, is to leave the contracting 
influences of the home, and mix with the 
outer world as a man does, while to another 
writer a college education for a woman, 
followed as it so often is by her adopting a 
life independent of home ties, is proving 
a menace to what is best and most valuable 
in our social organization. 

To this latter class belongs the author 
of ‘‘People of the Whirlpool,’’ who in her 
last book, ‘‘The Woman Errant,’”’ has not 
only given us a very entertaining novel, 
but in it has pointed out what she con- 
siders the evil results of the freedom and 
independence which so many women nowa- 
days claim as a right, and which are often 
fraught with disappointment to those who 
have toiled and denied themselves to give 
their daughter an education for which she 
longed, find that the home is too small 
for her and that she intends to ‘‘live her 
own life,’’ a phrase which generally means 
a search for work in some large city. 

In ‘‘The Woman Errant’”’ we meet our 
old friends Barbara, her father, Dr. Russell, 
her husband and boys, the ever-delightful 
Cortrights, Mrs. Jenks-Smith of the Bluffs, 
and others whom we are glad to welcome. 
The principal new characters, drawn we 
suspect with a view to contrast, are 
Ivory Steele, the ‘‘Woman Errant,”’ and 
Susanna Crandon, a young woman who 
is obliged to earn her living, but does so in 
order that she may make a home, not that 
she may leave one. Ivory Steele, on the 
contrary, is a young woman whose parents 
are in comfortable circumstances and who 
are only too anxious that their only daughter 
shall remain at home with them until her 
matriage to a rising young doctor to whom 


T the literature of the day may be con- 


*THE Woman Errant. By the author of 
‘* People of the Whirlpool.”” Macmillan, New 
York. $1.50. 


she is engaged. Four years at college, how- 
ever, are a poor preparation for life in a 
quiet country town; Ivory Steele decides 
on a post-graduate course of study, and 
when the story opens she is in New York, 
confidential secretary to the literary editor 
of the Morning Despatch, and doing news- 
paper work besides, her engagement in 
abeyance, her visits to her parents few and 
perfunctory. Neil Gordon, her employer, 
is a young and charming man, and Ivory 
becoming interested in him, her work is soon 
imbued with the personal feeling which 
women are so apt to infuse into all their 
relations in life. Gordon is a married man, 
and never dreams of the sentiments with 
which Ivory is beginning to regard him; he 
insists upon her taking a month’s holiday, 
not in the least understanding why she re- 
fuses to do so, and at last, slightly annoyed 
by her persistence, ‘firmly told her that he 
had arranged to dispense with her assistance 
for the month, and that he did not propose 
to have the fact of her remaining in the 
office all summer upon his conscience. 

Then he drew a check for a month’s salary 
in advance, . . . closed his desk, and wish- 
ing her a pleasant holiday, shook hands cor- 
dially, seized his hat, and hurried to take 
his train for Oaklands.’’ Ivory’s eyes are 
finally opened. She returns to her home, 
has an attack of fever, and there is a hint at 
the end of the book that Dr. Roberts’ pa- 
tience is finally rewarded. 

Ivory Steele’s career is skilfully blended 
into the lives of the other characters, and so 
affords an opportunity for amusing com- 
ment and criticism. Dr. Russell defines 
the term ‘‘Woman Errant”’ thus, He 
speaks of work and says: ‘‘It is not the doing, 
but the way of it that marks the distinction 
tome. The woman errant, God help her, 
it seems to me, is she who either from choice, 
hazard, or necessity seeks a cause outside 
the protecting wall of her natural affections.” 
Lavinia Cortright gives her view in these 
words: ‘‘There is a distinct type of well- 
born, perfectly respectable, well-dressed, 
and usually almost brilliant woman (age 
seldom less than thirty), whose attitude 
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toward life is one of continued theoretical 
experiment, or, as it is called, ‘mental dissi- 
pation.’ . . . She may be married, but is 
more often single or a widow; she openly 
avows her independence of man, and steps 
out, often quite needlessly and conspicu- 
ously, to face the world; bewails as de- 
cadence any marriage among her women 
friends, seeking to bind them to her by an 
almost masculine influence, while at the 
same time she regards every man whom 
she deems worthy to cross swords with her 
as special property, and in a wordless way 
of her own, exacts personal, or as she would 
call it, intelligent, homage from them 
throughout the entire course of her errantry. 
She is also found, by stress of circumstances, 
in many industrial grades, where her going 
forth is a necessity and would be a virtue 
but for the attitude that accompanies it, 
which thinks only of self and is a perpetual 
challenge by the woman errant of the wom- 
an domestic.’”” Then, as a contrast to 
these modern views, Lavinia quotes her 
father as saying ‘‘a woman is never truly 
happy unless she is in some way ministering 
to a man.”’ But it is asking a good deal 
of a woman of to-day to acquiesce in that 
statement, which has much the air of hav- 
ing been made to order for the purpose of 
contrasting the old with the new, but there 
are many good things said throughout the 
book, and said, moreover, without that 
distressing air of smartness which so often 
pervades the would-be clever writing of so 
many authors. Neil Gordon is described 
thus by Barbara’s husband: ‘‘When I am 
with him I always find that difficult question 
of the distinction between culture and mere 
education not only answered, but illus- 
trated. Culture certainly implies educa- 
tion, but what is called education—the 
going through college on a train of cars com- 
posed of a specified series of graded book 
experiences—certainly does not imply cul- 
ture or does not in itself, as far as I can see, 
fit either men or women for life itself.’”” Bar- 


The Autobiography of 
— ‘HEY call me the most successful 


mother in New York. This sum- 

mer, with my tall Jane in her honey- 
moon, I am left alone, and I am taking a 
holiday in the house where I was born, in 
West Virginia in the hills. As I walk 
through the fields, poor, grown up in rag- 
weed and the white boneset that I used to 
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bara herself, meditating upon the charm of 
the simple life, puts the whole question in 
a nutshell when she says: ‘‘ But how to lead a 
simple and yet not mussy life? I am con- 
vinced that it is the life mussy that very 
largely passes current for the simple life, 
for very few, I think, have the courage to 
live the latter, which in its essence also 
means to live adequately.” 

The weak point in the book is the as- 
sumption that the woman of to-day objects 
to marriage in the abstract, a statement 
that requires to be verified. The writer of 
this review has talked with many young 
and attractive women, who from one cause 
or another, are obliged to earn their own 
living, and not one ofthem but has acknowl- 
edged that a happy marriage was something 
to be gratefully welcomed if itcame. Surely 
society is a gainer by a state of things which 
allows a woman to choose for herself with- 
out being hurried to a wrong decision by 
the feeling that she is a burden financially 
upon someone. 

The author of ‘‘The Woman Errant”’ is 
not the only writer upon these topics who 
appears from time to time unduly agitated 
by the fact that women are to be found 
in so many positions formerly occupied 
only by men, and who seems to think that 
with the growth of a desire for independence 
comes a distaste for marriage. Were these 
alarmists to shift the field of their observa- 
tions to the opposite sex and comment upon 
the remissness of man in that line, they might 
be nearer the truth, for, after all, women are 
still obliged to wait for a man to take the 
initiative, but it can hardly be a matter of 
regret that women no longer consider any 
husband better than none. There need 
be no cause for anxiety in the minds of the 
reformers. Deeply imbedded in the heart 
of every woman is the desire for a home, 
husband and children of her own—a desire 
as old as the race, and one not to be de- 
stroyed by the shifting phases of a changing 
civilization. Mary K. Ford. 


an Ambitious Mother 


gather for ‘bitters’ when I was a child, 
and realize that I am the mother-in-law of 
an ambassador, an earl with old Elizabethan 
houses mellowing in the English sunshine, 
a brilliant New York lawyer who may be- 
come anything—and is now rich and well- 
born—and one of the greatest of American 
heiresses, my sense of humor is aroused.”’ 
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‘Tam on the sunny side of fifty. Once I 
walked barefoot in the furrows of the very 
field where I am writing this, and dropped 
potatoes before my father’s hoe! Some- 
times in these late years when I have read 
the newspaper accounts of my ‘old Virginia 
family’ it was hard to keep my face straight. 
But I did. In this world, the successful al- 
ways keep their faces straight. I have 
heard people who have not the power to do 
so at the important moment bitterly declare 
that success comes only to those who lack a 
sense of humor. It sometimes comes to 
those lacking that best sense, that com- 
plement of the other five, but rarely. The 
true secret of power is to see your actions 
in every light and then to choose the point 
of view which you will stand by and from 
which you will cause others to see you. 
Success does not consist altogether in seeing, 
but in being seen.”’ 

A book beginning as cleverly as this 
naturally attracts the attention. Many 
women will read ‘‘The Highroad’’* because 
of its preface. As the more thoughtful go 
deeper into its pages they will be irresistibly 
reminded of that other character sketch of 
the sex —Selma White in ‘ Unleavened 
Bread.”’ But reminder is not comparison 
in this case. One might as well compare a 
picture by Sargent with a smudgy news- 
paper half-tone. ‘‘Unleavened Bread,” 
while thoroughly disagreeable, is thoroughly 
artistic—a superb bit of satirical work. 
“The Highroad”’ is vulgar in treatment, as 
well as in subject, from beginning to end. 
For this reason, the beginning is by far the 
best part of it. The description of the 
gradual rise of the heroine and her husband, 
from school-teaching to keeping a country 
store, and their final move to the country 
town, is first-rate in its way. Nothing in 
the book is better than this bit: 

“‘T did not tell my husband why I hesi- 
tated about going to Fowlersburg. There 
are some things a man cannot understand. 
I told him I loved the country and my 
little home—which was true. 

“T hardly know whether it was in the 
Ledger or in some of the English novels in 
cheap editions that I was beginning to get 
my hands on that I learned that a ‘‘trades- 
man’”’ was not a social personage. To me, a 
tradesman meant one thing: a storekeeper. 
I was trying to figure out some way in 
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which we could slip away from that odium. 
Naturally I did not tell my husband that. 

‘Finally, one night, I had an idea. It was 
never my way to give my husband a joggle, 
waken him out of a sound sleep and expect 
him to discuss matters. He was a good 
husband, but I doubt if there is any man 
sufficiently perfect to enjoy that. But I 
felt I must talk about it now. I arose from 
my bed, put on a pair of knitted slippers 
and a blue quilted dressing-gown which I 
kept for slight illnesses, lighted the lamp, 
and sat down by the fire. By this time, 
naturally, my husband was awake. 

““*What is it, Mary?’ he asked anxiously. 
‘Are you sick?’ 

““T have a suffocating feeling,’ 
‘It hurts me to lie down.’ 

‘‘ By this time he was over the side of the 
bed, inquiring if I wanted the doctor. I was 
seldom ill, and it frightened him thoroughly 
awake. 

“‘T said I was not ill. It was a passing un- 
happiness, and he must go to sleep. In the 
effort to keep me from thinking I was ill, he 
began to talk—and in five minutes I was 
making my suggestions. He was in the 
humor to agree with me on every subject. 
Like all men whose sole happiness lies in 
their homes, a fear of illness in the wife is 
potent. Silly women, learning that, wear 
it out. 

‘In an hour he had agreed that instead of 
having a general retail store in Fowlersburg, 
we were to have a wholesale house, princi- 
pally for.tobacco, barrel-staves and ‘ties’ 
(the blocks of wood on which railroads are 
laid). I proved to my husband that 
his brain was so great that he should use it 
in making other men do the petty detail of 
work, 

‘‘When we went back to bed my suffocation 
was gone and my husband had a new set of 
ideas and a warm glow in his heart because 
his wife understood him.” 

When the heroine, as a widow with four 
young children, and five thousand a year 
income (with large tracts of “wild lands”’ 
and railroad concessions, considered worth- 
less at the time, thrown in), makes up her 
mind to educate her boy and girls abroad, 
the book enters upon ground where we can- 
not, somehow, find her experiences convinc- 
ing. Here it again reminds the reader of 
another book—the ‘Visits of Elizabeth”, 
this time. But again there is no real com- 
parison possible. There is all of the un- 


I said. 
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pleasantness, and none of the charm or, 
apparently, of the first-hand social knowl- 
edge. ‘The Highroad”’ assumes knowledge; 
it is cleverly put together; but somehow it 
raises doubts. Even taking the narrator’s 
social accuracy for granted, and eonceding 
an entirely cynical and worldly standpoint, 
the kind of stolid English nobleman who 
marries her eldest daughter as ‘“‘a brilliant 
match from a financial point of view”’ 
would have insisted on something definite 
as to settlements. Wild West Virginia 
lands and five thousand dollars a year are 
absurd in this connection. However, the 
account’ of the courtship is sufficiently 
amusing. The scene is ‘‘Breek Castle,” 
where a house party finds the autumn 
weather cold and rainy. 

“In those days, sometimes too bad even 
for shooting, with long evenings in the house, 
Lucile shone. She was not forward, but 
she was always good-tempered, always 
prettily dressed, always ready for any amuse- 
ment, and, best of all—always comme il faut. 
How I congratulated myself that I had ar- 
ranged it that she should reject Julien! 
There is nothing truer than that the world 
is inclined to accept us at our own valuation. 
Lucile felt herself of value, and a princess 
royal could not have taken homage and 
consideration more as a matter of course. 

“IT mentioned one day that I had found a 
trunk among those which had come with us 
which I supposed in France. It contained 
Lucile’s costume worn in the little play 
that had been given at Verréire. I took a 
stupid day, when everybody was yawning 
and the men were aimlessly knocking bil- 
liard balls about to tell of the stupidity of 
my maid in bringing this trunk. As I had 
anticipated, the news was received with 
interest. ‘Yes, the manuscript copy of 
the play was there also.’ 

“In an hour we had the play-book down 
and were giving out the parts. As I had 
seen the play at Verriére I was called upon 
as an authority, and to the amazement of 
everybody I gave to Lord Horton the part 
which had been taken at Verriére by Julien. 
Of course, Lucile played the companion part 
of it. 

‘“‘At first Horton hesitated in accepting it, 
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but I could see he was tremendously flat- 
tered. It had been a piece of pure audacity 
on my part, but I believed then, and I 
believe now, that there is not a soul on 
earth, however stupid and unsocial he may 
be, who does not in day dreams see himself 
shining as a social light. As I had shown 
no sort of preference for Lord Horton’s so- 
ciety, and as I was frank and sincere in all my 
other assignments, the rest, after a clack 
of wonder, conceded that I knew my busi- 
ness, and tried to see in Horton the charac- 
teristics I assured them he possessed, which 
were revealed in the dialogue and action of 
the little play. For one thing it was in 
French, and that necessarily was a language 
with which he was entirely conversant. 

“T concluded that those delicate lover-like 
speeches which he must make to Lucile 
would be easier for him to say in French, 
for I guessed that lover-like speeches were not 
at all at home on Horton’s tongue, which 
made me all the more certain that I had 
found in him one who would make a good 
husband. 

“After the play, Horton followed Lucile 
about, fascinated, as I had felt sure he 
would be. He was not only charmed by 
her youth and sweetness, but he felt he was 
making a brilliant match from a financial 
point of view. No need to undeceive him 
now.” 

In the New York campaign that closes 
the book, there are clever touches, and 
characters evidently written up from life, 
but the unpleasantly bad taste of the story 
becomes more and more obtrusive. The 
trouble is that the spirit of the story is essen- 
tially base, and its criticism of life worthless 
for that reason. Satire, to be worth any- 
thing, must have righteousness somewhere 
in its texture. ‘‘The Highroad” will im- 
press readers that know little of the world 
by its apparent intimate knowledge of 
social life on two continents. It will appear 
to others, perhaps, as throwing a lurid light 
of revelation upon certain American tend 
encies. But really it is not a book of im- 
portance, and its cleverness, while unde- 
niable, does not begin to balance its vul- 
garity and relish for evil. 

Priscilla Leonard. 


Women as Wage-earners. 


At the closing hour of each work dayin 
the business districts of New York and other 
large cities, there is let loose a crowd of 


women so overwhelming that the streets 
leading to the great avenues of traffic are, for 
a brief space, monopolized by the throngs 
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of homeward-wending women of business. 
The groups vary in character from the soli- 
tary woman of middle age whose face tells 
of serious responsibility, to the bands of 
chattering, shrieking shop girls whose effer- 
verscent spirits, set free from the restraint 
of the shop, often give way to the coarse 
license of the street so boisterously that 
their more modest companions must blush 
for the sisterhood. ‘These hordes of wage- 
earning women amaze the stranger, and must 
give pause to the thinking man. If he be 
himself a wage-earner, he will be apt to in- 
wardly question the rights of this army of 
invasion. If he be in addition a husband, 
and a father of daughters, who with their 
mother are quite as likely as not to be mem- 
bers of this working sisterhood, his thoughts 
may well be serious. What, he may reason- 
ably ask, is there for a man to look forward 
to when, as the provider for his family, his 
wage-earning capacity is steadily depreciat- 
ing by reason of the cheaper labor given by 
the members of his own family? And fur- 
ther he may ask, if he be a bit of a philoso- 
pher, what effect will this condition of affairs 
produce upon society, upon the family as a 
family, upon my daughters as future wives 
and mothers, and even upon myself as a 
self-respecting responsible head of a house- 
hold? 

These and kindred questions and the 
whole question indeed, of wage-earning 
women are handled searchingly and un- 
flinchingly in an article in the May number 
of the ‘‘North American Review”—‘‘ The 
Truth About Women in Industry.”’ The 
writer is a woman and a business woman 
besides, successful as a journalist, so that 
her conclusions carry weight. 

And what are her conclusions? 

Here is her summing up of the whole 
question: 

‘The practice of so-called economic inde- 
pendence has achieved for woman financial 
results indicated in the fact that her average 
earnings are less than one dollar a day. 

“The effect of the practice upon economic 
interests is to lessen efficiency and to in- 
crease the cost of production. 

‘The effect upon the woman herself, is to 
impair her physical fitness for the maternal 
function, and to subject her to a false system 
of education, which mentally and morally 
unfits her for her economic office in the 
family. 

“The effect upon society is to promote 
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pauperdom, both by increasing the expense 
of living and by robbing men of the responsi- 
bility which gives them force and success in 
their natural office of dispenser of wealth to 
the family. 

“In a word, the truth about women in 
industry is, she is a frightful failure.’”’ 

This is the summing up of her arguments. 
In the opening paragraph of the article she 
makes no less damaging a charge. ‘‘ Now, 
the truth of the matter,’’ she writes, ‘‘as 
statistics show, is that the woman wage- 
earner is under one aspect an object of char- 
ity, under another an economic pervert, 
under another a social menace.”’ 

Each and every one of the foregoing asser- 
tions are analyzed and considered at length 
in the article in a manner which carries con- 
viction, especially on one count where she 
has the moral courage to cite her own case 
as an ‘‘awful example.’ This too, is the 
count which, from the masculine point of 
view, is the most serious, the one which the 
author herself characterizes as a ‘‘social 
menace,’”’ namely, the taking the woman 
out of the home. 

We quote at length the writer’s statement 
on this aspect of the case. 

“In enumerating the consequences of 
woman’s wage-earning,’’ she writes, ‘‘I men- 
tioned thatittakes heroutofthe home. The 
full significance of this I have learned from 
my own experience. I can best describe it 
in egotistic fashion. 

‘‘Trained to a profession and not trained 
in household industry, on entering the do- 
mestic relation I find my situation to be 
this: I know next to nothing about domes- 
tic economy; I have not money enough at 
my command to pay for my education in this 
neglected branch, so I do what seems the 
only thing possible. I hire a capable woman 
to manage my house, and by working at my 
profession I earn money that compensates 
my family for the money loss entailed by my 
domestic inefficiency. But when I have 
thus settled my financial accounts with my 
family, I am still the cause of irreparable 
loss to them, and thereby to society. This 
proceeds from my being under the rule of 
competition in my professional work. I am 
subject to business law. An editor will not 
wait for copy because my child is sick. A 
newspaper must go to press in spite of the 
fact that I have a baby inarms. Because I 
have been falsely educated in serving editors 
and writing for the press, instead of, with a 
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view to the fact that one day I would proba- 
bly have a baby in arms and a child calling 
me to work by his bedside, I have had to 
organize my household labor on a scale of 
expense which compels me to earn money or 
precipitate the family into business confu- 
sion. Therefore it is the editor and the 
paper going to press that I am bound to 
heed. My baby must develop in the arms 
of the most capable nurse I can hire; my sick 
child must do with the service of a hired 
attendant also. I am in industry. I must 
abide by its laws. If I neglect my work, 
there are others ready to seize it. The edi- 
tor will not be touched by any exhibition of 
maternal solicitude that may be the occasion of 
my neglect of business. ‘‘ Business is business.” 

‘‘This is the horror of wage-earning for 
women— it reduces her office in the family 
to a convenience of business. It makes of 
home a limited co-operative boarding-house, 
where the several members of the family 
eat, sleep and are otherwise equipped and 
repaired for the pursuit of their individual 
interests in life outside. It subordinates the 
higher interests of the family to the end of 
money-making. Children are so many ethi- 
cal problems that seriously embarrass the 
business success of the mother. They must 
be organized and disciplined accordingly. 
The arrangements for their development 
have always to include and provide for the 
mother’s business obligations. Thus wealth 
comes tocondition human character. Wealth 
is an indispensable element of human hap- 
piness, the acquisition of which is a legiti- 
mate, even a virtuous, end of the action of 
men. But the otherelerments of human happi- 
ness—health, good morals, the beautiful, 
religion, all these things, without which 
wealth has no practical value, accrue to 
society through the immunity from business 
law (the stress of competition) which woman 
enjoys in the domestic sphere; and the bene- 
fits of these higher elements of happiness are 
lost to humanity as woman is bound by the 
conditions of money-making. To be sure a 
woman may be free from the necessity of 
wage-earning, and still fail to promote health, 
morals, beauty and spiritual power. But it 
is directly in connection with this fact that 
the greatest evil of encouraging women in so- 
called economic independence in producing 
wealth appears. Under the influence of this 
modern propaganda, advocating ‘‘equal 
rights’ to women to engage in men’s work, 
the neglect of woman’s naturally appointed 
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sphere in life—the domestic—becomes a 
virtue. As she departs from the home, and 
labors outside, it is assumed that thus she 
enacts the progression of her sex. She thus 
becomes an item in statistics read before 
women’s clubs to show how the down-trod- 
den ones of earth are advancing. What, 
thus advancing, she leaves behind, what pos- 
sibilities in life she forfeits, are questions 
that do not enter into up-to-date calcula- 
tions of a woman’s success; and thus where 
one woman, seriously, from misfortune or 
mistakenly believing it to be a duty, may 
undertake men’s work without stopping to 
know that thereby the world loses, a host of 
women seize upon the theory she exemplifies 
as a warrant for merely escaping from the 
obligations of their sex. Married, they re- 
fuse to be mothers; mistresses of homes, 
they refuse to be housewives. All that sort 
of thing belongs to the lower walks of life for 
women. And so we get a general tendency 
in the sex that operates to the overthrow of 
the family, the destruction of humanity.” 

This is indeed an arraignment and as the 
word of one who speaks from experience, 
should be seriously weighed. 

There are many perhaps, who will take ex- 
ception to the author’s final pronouncement 
that the woman wage-earner is a frightful 
failure, but that would happen from a mis- 
conception of her attitude toward the ques- 
tion. Her aim is to eliminate the confusing 
humanitarian element from her analysis, 
and to arrive at the actual value of woman’s 
labor as a financial and social asset. As a 
writer in a recent number of ‘“‘ Harper’s 
Weekly ”’ points out in commenting upon the 
article, it is really a study in political econ- 
omy. ‘‘Nobody knows better than Mrs. 
Thompson, who herself is a successful jour- 
nalist, that it would be absurd to describe 
every woman who undertakes to support 
herself by mental and physical work as a 
failure. No such term would be applicable 
to George Sand, Rosa Bonheur, or George 
Eliot. Neither would Mrs. Thompson dream 
of asserting that a woman who has neither a 
father nor a brother to support her should 
be debarred from attempting to earn a liveli- 
hood in any field of industry. She is not 
writing, however, from a sympathetic or 
humanitarian viewpoint. She is constrained 
to eliminate exceptions, because she is 
endeavoring to formulate a general rule 
from the view-point of political economy.” 


S.A. C. 
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Over the Dreamland Sea........... Harper’s Bazar 

The poppies nod in their garden bed ,— 
Sing high, sing low, my little one sleeps ;— 

And drowsily nods my baby’s head— 
Sing low, my baby O! 

And never a dream shall come to thee 

Save those that are sweet and fair, my wee, 
Across the Dreamland Sea. 


Out in the garden the poppies bbw— 
Sing high, sing low, my little one sleeps; 

They nod their heads to a pillow low— 
Sing low, my baby O! 

But the poppies have only a leaf for rest, 

While my baby sleeps on mother’s breast 
And sails the Dreamland Sea. 


God send to my baby slumber sweet— 
Sing high, sing low, my little one sleeps— 
And a pleasant path for his childish feet— 
Sing low, my baby O! 
I pray God’s love for my little son 
And joy and peace which three are one 
As he sails across life’s sea. 
Anna P. Paret. 


ee Munsey’s 
Is it lover or friend that she holds me? 

I know not, but know 
That she shapes me and molds me 

As sculptor the pliable clay ; 
My longing, it floods and enfolds me 

As does earth the snow, 

Or as, at the lapse of the thrush song, 
the darkness the day. 


Her eyes are as skies at their fairest, 
Unfathomably blue; 
Her lips are as rarest 
Anemones touched by the sun; 
Ah, heart of my heart, if thou carest, 
Then give me the clue 
That shall point out the radiant path- 
way to paradise won! 


Sennet Stephens. 


The Phantom Coasters.........-....200- Atlantic 
The coasters of the past are back, 

The Emblem, Effort, Enterprise; 
’T was long ago they went to rack, 

But, lo they loom before my eyes. 


Below the cliffs that saw them strike 

And foaming breakers round them fold, 
Their skeletons are hidden, like 

The pirate’s Bible and his gold. 


Yet now, as in their golden prime 
The circles of the sea they sweep 

They pass behind the veil of time 
And traverse the primeval deep. 


About them howl forgotten gales; 
Above are prehistoric skies; 
The fleet of Greece beside them sails 
And Troy town’s wreck behind them lies. 
Edward N. Pomeroy. 


I 5554 Sv eSh ee sees keke ens Spectator 
My home was in the Island that we love 
Set in the seas. 
The heaven alternate smiles and frowns 
above; 
The stately trees 
Beset the hedgerows, and the fields are gay 
With blossom-store; 
While still the gray sea washes, night and 
day, 
The white-cliffed shore. 


My home is in the solemn, wide Karoo, 
The boundless veld, 
Spanned o’er with infinite dome of stainless 
blue. 
Here have I dwelt 
Until the giant hills, the arid plain 
Of sand and stone, 
The thorny bush, athirst for tarrying rain 
Are homelike grown. 


Sometimes my heart looks back, and yearn- 
ing cries 
To seek once more 
The fragrant hedgerows and the changing 
skies, 
The lanes of yore. 
And then the wide, wide veld, far-stretched 
below 
The high, blue dome, 
Holds me with mighty arms, and whispers, 
“Lo! 
I am thy home.” 
Anna Howarth. 
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Old Queen Anne, she lay a-dying, 
Oh, sad to see, 

On her silver bedstead lying, 

While the golden sands are flying, 
Ah, weary me! 


Sudden steps surprise the palace!— 

Vain the sentry at the wall is;— 

The messenger upsets the chalice! 
Roger Williams’ son 

Scornfully upsets the chalice, 

And defies the churchman’s malice. 

He has words to cheer the dying 

On her silver bedstead lying. 

Hear him in her chamber crying 
That her work is done. 


O’er the dying queen he bended, 
Screaming in her ear, , 
“‘Great Queen Anne, your road is mended, 
From the floods the track’s defended, 
All your money is expended, 
But the task has been well ended 
And the road is there. 
‘From Blockhouse on Tower Hill,” 
(Screaming in her ear,) 
‘‘By Willow Dell to Perryville, 
By Loisha’s house to Cross’s Mill, 
Queen Anne’s road is built with skill, 
Tell me if you hear?” 


See the Queen’s dim eyeballs glisten, 
Rising in her bed 

How her frail form bends to listen 
To the words he said. 

‘‘ Williams, say those words again! 

Those are words that conquer pain! 

All the work explain—explain— 

Say again—say—say—again—” 
And the queen is dead. 


Rose the Bishop from his kneeling, 

Ceased the priest from his appealing 
To the Holy Rood, 

Vain was Satan’s thunderous levin, 

To her failure pardon’s given 

For Queen Anne has gone to heaven 
On the old Queen’s Road. 


*NEw ENGLAND History IN BA.Liaps. By Ed- 
ward E. Hale and his children. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1903. 





The Queen's Read*............. Edward E. Hale 





RECENT NOTABLE POEMS 





BR VaaPeRS TAGE. «.0.occccvecesesess Scribner’s 

Change was his mistress, Chance his coun- 
sellor. 

Love could not keep him, Duty forged no 
chain. 

The wide seas and the mountains called to 
him. 

And gray dawns saw his camp-fires in the 
rain! 


Sweet hands might tremble!—Ay, but he 
must go, 

Revel might hold him for a little space, 

But turning past the laughter and the lamps, 

His eyes must ever catch the luring face. 


Dear eyes might question! Yea, and melt 
again. 

Rare lips, a-quiver, silently implore, 

But ever he must turn his furtive head 

And hear the other summons at the door. 


Change was his mistress, Chance his coun- 
sellor. 
The dark firs knew his whistle up the trail. 
Why tarries he to-day?—and yesternight 
Adventure light her stars without avail. 
Theodore Roberts. 


ee The Monthly Review 
‘‘Ever exulting in thyself, on fire 
To flaunt the purple of the Universe, 
To strut and strut, and thy great part 
rehearse; 
Ever the slave of every proved desire; 
Come now a little down where sports thy 


sire! 

Choose thy small better from abounding 
worse! 

Prove thou thy lordship who hadst 


dust for nurse, 
And for the swaddling the primeval mire.” 


Then stooped our Manhood, nearer, deep 


and still, 
As from earth’s mountain an unvoyaged 
sea 
Hushed my faint voice in its great peace 
until 


’T seemed but a bird’s cry in Eternity: 
And in its future loomed the undreamable, 

And in its past slept simple men like me. 
Walter J. De la Mare, 
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The Trail of Lewis and Clark’ 
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MERIWETHER LEWIS, AS PRIVATE SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 
FROM A PAINTING BY ST. MEMIN, OWNED BY C. H. ANDERSON, 


IVY DEPOT, VIRGINIA, TO WHOM IT 


DESCENDED FROM 


LEWIS’S MOTHER AND ONLY BROTHER 


the author characterizes the journey 
of Lewis and Clark through the 
great Northwest, was an achievement 
which will unquestionably receive more 
adequate appreciation during the coming 


()"s National Epic of Exploration,” as 


*Tue TRAIL or Lewis AND CLARK. By Olin D. 
Wheeler. G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Two volumes, $6.00. 


century than has been accorded in the past. 
Americans have been so accustomed to 
accepting the greatest things as a matter of 
course, that the acquisition of half a conti- 
nent by a single stroke hardly awakens 
interest. But we are not to be allowed to for- 
get ; for what the promoters of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition have done by demon- 
stration for the thousands who visit St. 
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Louis this year, Mr. Olin D. Wheeler has 
done by means of the printed page, to im- 
press upon the world the magnitude of the 
enterprise and the honor due to those who 
bravely penetrated the trackless terra incog- 
nita and added its broad area to the wealth 
of the world. 

Mr. Wheeler is eminently fitted for the 
task he has undertaken, having been for 
several years a traveler through the very 
regions described, and having traveled 
with ‘‘the inventory eye’’ for the purpose of 
writing attractive Wonderland books for 
the Northern Pacific Railway. Indeed the 
present work is a direct outgrowth of an 
extended tour through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase territory, in the interest of Wonder- 
land. Portions of the country which could 
not be reached by train or boat, were visited 
by means of pack trains, and the author 
comes back from that bewildering western 
land with an almost boyish enthusiasm to 
tell all about it. 

The work extends through eight hundred 
pages, bound in two heavy volumes and 
profusely illustrated. A careful research 
has been made of all available documents 
bearing upon the subject, and much matter 
entirely new to the general reader insures 
unflagging interest throughout the story. 
Fac-simile pages from the reports of Cap- 
tain Lewis, Lieutenant Clark and others of 
the party, maps of the region traversed, 
pen and ink drawings of experiences and 
adventures, enrich: the illustrative features 
of the work, and seem to bring into living 
presence those heroes of long ago. 

The portrait of Meriwether Lewis, which 
we here reproduce, is from a painting by St. 
Memin and is owned by Mr. C. H. Anderson, 
of Ivy Depot, Virginia, to whom it de- 
scended from Lewis’s mother. Athough 
in the conventional style of portraits of 
that period, the qualities of this quite re- 
markable young man are apparent. Presi- 
dent Jefferson, by whose direction the ex- 
ploration was undertaken, gives an estimate 
of his character and fitness for the task, to 
which the events amply subscribe: 


Of courage undaunted; possessing a firmness 
and perseverance of purpose which nothing but 
impossibilities could divert from its direction; 
careful as a father of those committed to his 
charge, yet steady in the maintenance of order 
and discipline; intimate with the Indian charac- 
ter, customs and principles; habituated to the 
hunting life; guarded by the exact observation 
of the vegetables and animals of his own country 
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against losing time in the description of objects 
already possessed; honest, disinterested, liberal, 
of sound understanding, and a fidelity to truth 
so scrupulous, that whatever he should report 
would be as certain as if seen by ourselves—with 
all these qualifications, as if selected and im- 
planted by Nature for this express purpose, I 
could have no hesitation in confiding the enter- 
prise to him. 


Lieutenant William Clark, afterward 
Governor of Missouri Territory, was a man 
in every way fitted to share with Captain 
Lewis the responsibilities of such an ex- 
pedition. Among the qualities revealed in 
his long life of public service, the author 
mentions truthfulness, sympathy, fair deal- 
ing and honesty, firmness and diplomacy, 
qualities eminently useful in the compli- 
cated duties devolving upon the governor 
of a vast region in the process of passing 
from the possession of the roving Indians, 
to the more highly developed, but hardly 
less savage pioneers from the East. A 
letter written by Governor Clark to Presi- 
dent Jefferson is perhaps the best revelation 
of his character: 


In my present situation of Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, it would afford me pleasure to be 
enabled to meliorate the condition of those un- 
fortunate people placed under my charge, know- 
ing as I do their wretchedness and their rapid 
decline. It is to be lamented that the deplorable 
situation of the Indians does not receive more of 
the humane feelings of the nation. 


The letter from President Jefferson to 
Lewis and Clark, defining the purposes of 
their explorations, and directing them in 
their treatment of the Indians, would have 
saved our national history from one of its 
darkest chapters, could his wisdom have 
entered into the disposition of our people. 

Mr. Wheeler tells the story of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase as an introduction to his main 
purpose, concentrating into a few well 
written pages a wealth of information 
which will be appreciated by the student. 
The position of Napoleon in his eagerness 
to dispose of the territory is made evident. 


Napoleon had seen that a conflict with Eng- 
land was imminent, and he realized that in suck 
a struggle the Province of Louisiana would be a 
burden. His own plans for French expansion 
in the New World had failed. The province 
was a source of trouble with the United States, 
and a cause of danger from England. All of the 
French outlying possessions would be at the 
mercy of England as mistress of the seas, and 
Louisiana would be {the most vulnerable point. 
After the transaction was completed, the Em- 
peror expressed himself in these words: ‘‘ This 
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accession of territory strengthens forever the 
power of the United States; and I have just 
given to England a maritime rival that will 
sooner or later humble her pride.” 
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Mr. Livingston and Mr. Monroe, to whom 
President Jefferson had committed the con- 
ditions of the purchase. 
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A FAC-SIMILE PAGE FROM ONS OF THE LEWIS AND CLARK JOURNALS (CODEX 
O, P. 128), BEING PART OF ‘‘A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE RIVERS AND CREEKS 


WHICH DISCHARGE THEM[SELVES] INTO THE MISSOURI,’ 


That the negotiations were entrusted to 
a man of the type of M. Barbe Marbois, 
instead of being prosecuted by Tallyrand, 
was fortunate for all parties concerned, 
because, while a diplomatist of rare ability, 
he was a man of the highest honor and sense 
of justice, exactly qualified to treat with 


ETC. 


Due respect is paid to Thomas Jefferson 
for the statesmanlike grasp of the possibili- 
ties which opened before the young republic, 
and his eagerness to join to the Union a 
vast territory not only unknown, but popu- 
larly supposed to be worth hardly the price 
of its care. But our author with the 
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characteristic oversight of writers on early 
American history, has omitted to mention 
the‘'part taken by Thomas Paine in the 
event, and has not mentioned the letter 
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to-day of lesser undertakings, the simplicity 
of the public mind a hundred years ago, 
staggers one. 

The journey is traced from St. Louis to 

















THE FIRST COUNCIL WITH THE INDIANS HELD BY LEWIS AND CLARK 


FROM AN OLD ILLUSTRATION IN ‘‘A JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF A 
CORPS OF DISCOVERY,” ETC., BY PATRICK GASS, PUBLISHED BY 


. MATHEW CAREY, PHILADELPHIA, 


of Christmas Day, 1802, in which Paine 
gave probably the first definite suggestion 
on the subject. The wisdom of that letter, 
the appreciation of the growing value of the 
territory involved, and suggestions on the 
diplomacy of its acquisition are evidences 
of the political genius of a man who, be- 
cause of his religious convictions, has been 
denied a tithe of the honor due him from 
America. The letter closes with the char- 
acteristic salutation—‘‘I congratulate you 
on the Birthday of the New Sun, now 
called Christmas Day; and I make you a 
present of a thought on Louisiana.—T. P.”’ 

No effort has been spared to collect data 
regarding the personnel of the exploring 
party, and sketches of Patrick Gass, John 
Colter and other members of the party, 
are appreciative and discriminating. The 
careful selection of members of the com- 
pany, with a view to the special qualifica- 
tions of each, is apparent, and one can 
understand how it was possible to perform 
such a duty at a slight expense, but when 
the total estimated cost of the enterprise 
of exploration—twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars!—is placed beside the estimates given 
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the mouth of the Columbia River and re- 


turn. Due consideration is given each 
part of the region traversed, maps indicat- 
ing the topography and natural features, 
together with interesting details of the ex- 
periences of the travelers, constitute alto- 
gether astory more fascinating than fiction, 
and of vital interest to those who have so 
richly profited by the toil of these early 
investigators. Two hundred illustrations 
beautify the work, including contrasts be- 
tween the newly discovered land and the 
same regions to-day, and finely executed 
fac-simile pages from the diaries of several of 
the party. Especial interest attaches to 
the discoveries of John Colter who ‘‘ was the 
first known white explorer to penetrate the 
mountain fastnesses about the sources of 
the Big Horn, Yellowstone, Wind, Green, 
and Snake Rivers; discoverer of 
important features of what is now the 
Yellowstone National Park,’’ and the first 
to gaze upon the famous Pilot Knob. 

Fort Mandan, where the first winter was 
spent and where the party learned valuable 
lessons for their more difficult experiences, 
is minutely described and illustrated; in 
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fact, no section of the journey has been 
neglected in the description. [Illustrations 
of a Columbia River salmon canning factory 
and of a combination reaper and thresher 
now used on the great farms of the West, 
stand out in graphic contrast to the hope- 
less depreciation of the country which found 
almost universal expression even as late 
as a decade before the Civil War, of which 
a typical example is given from an editorial 
in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly” in 1857. In dis- 
cussing the question—‘‘ Are We as Great a 
Country as We Think We Are?”’ the editor 
prophesies that Lawrence, Kansas, marks 
the point where successful agriculture will 
be found to have ‘‘substantially reached its 
utmost inland western limit.” 

The work abounds in exciting experiences 
of the exploration, but manifestly it would 
be impossible to even glance at them here. 
The second volume contains very clear pen 
and ink drawings made by Captain Lewis 
of the California Condor and the Cock of 
the Plains, and the entire published re- 
ports of the expedition, indicate that these 
young men, while enthusiastic with the 
spirit of adventure and courageous in mo- 
ments of difficulty, regarded their mission 
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tersely paid them the tribute which they 
so nobly deserved: 

They were men with no pretensions of scientific 
learning, but they were singularly close and ac- 
curate observers. . . Few explorers who 
did and saw so much that was actually new, have 
written of their deeds with such a quiet absence 
of boastfulness, and have drawn their description 
with such complete freedom from exaggeration. 


And our author adds: 

Modesty stands forth on each "page; self-pre- 
tension is nowhere to be seen, and this probably 
constitutes the chief charm of the narrative. 
However valuable and interesting their story 
was, had it been told in a manner in which self 
was made strongly prominent, the narration 
would have been greatly marred. > = 

It would not be difficult to“discover and 
point out defects in the literary style of Mr. 
Wheeler, and one so disposed might easily 
criticise his interpretations of present prob- 
lems in the light of past experiences.in na- 
tional history, but to what advantage? He 
has entered upon his work with diligence 
and pursued it with vigor. Every clue to 
a more intimate knowledge of the scenes or 
events described, has been seized upon in the 
true spirit of the narrator. He has met and 
talked with one or two Indians who actually 
saw Lewis and Clark, has sketched notable 
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MOUTH OF HEART RIVER—BISMARCK-—-TO MOUTH OF 


YELLOWSTONE RIVER—FORT BUFORD 


as of unusual importance and recognized 
their obligation to report with minuteness 
and perfect truthfulness, all the results of 


their discovery. President Roosevelt has 


landmarks of their journey, has followed up 
the history of each participator so far as 
possible,and has even entered upon an ex- 
tensive unravelling of the mystery surround- 
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ing the death of Captain Clark to remove 
from his memory even the suspicion of sui- 
cide—and has, it must be acknowledged, 
contributed much toward removing what 
the famous explorer’s relatives regard as a 
reproach. Finally, he has aided. the public 
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to a true appreciation of the fact well ex- 
pressed by Major Chittenden that ‘This 
celebrated performance stands as incom- 
parably the most perfect achievement of its 
kind in the history of the world.”’ 

Owen R. Lovejoy. 


(We have secured through the courtesy of the publishers a few of the excellent 
illustrations in which the book abounds, and present them to our readers together with 
brief sketches from the book, in addition to the’review presented by Mr. Lovejoy.) 


“It is quite doubtful if there was much 
known at the time of the Purchase of the 
physical character of this great acquisition 
or that its probable politico-economical 
value was more than half suspected. It 
was, of course, known that the Mississippi 
rolled along its eastern border almost from 
one to the other of its extreme parallels of 
latitude; that the region was drained by the 
mighty tributaries of the Father of Waters, 
among them the Red, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri Rivers and feeders; that west of the 
Mississippi stretched the great plains and 


beyond rose the’whitened, storm-drenched 
summits of the Shining or Rocky Mount- 
ains, and that these streams and plains 
harbored vast numbers of fur-bearing ani- 
mals and Indians. The grandeur of the 
Colorado and Montana Rockies, the un- 
paralleled wonders of the Yellowstone Park, 
the wild, somber majesty of the Black 
Hills, these and a thousand scarcely 
lesser bursts of scenic glory, were yet to be 
revealed. 

“It was not until after Lewis and Clark 
returned to civilization that the fur traders 
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WOLF CALF, ONE OF THE BLACKFEET WHOM CAPTAIN LEWIS AND PARTY 
FOUGHT WITH ON HEADWATERS OF MARIA’S RIVER, IN 1806. 
THIS REPRESENTS HIM IN 1895 WHEN 102 YEARS OLD 
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CANON OF THE GATES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


and adventurers began to push boldly into 
the treeless. tireless spaces beyond the 
frontier and returning, unfolded their bor- 
der tales of the marvelous land which Na- 
poleon had insisted that the United States 
should add to its national domain. 

‘““As to the possibilities of this region 
what man is there that even now would 
dare to hint at them? How much more 
then was it a sheer impossibility for those 
of a century ago to form the remotest 
conception of the transformation to be 
effected in the new possession! 


Could they reasonably have been expected 
to foretell that a century would see the 
tepee and the wickiup of the Indian virtually 
swept from sight, his picturesque villages of 
buffalo skins supplanted by the thickly 
placed homes, palaces and cities of the white 
men. and his children’s children learning to 
read from the white man’s primer? What 
an item of interest it would be if we could 
know whether there came into the minds of 
Lewis and Clark’s men, as they sat around 
their camp-fires on the upper Missouri, 
about the Three Forks, or along the Yellow- 
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stone or Columbia Rivers, the merest sug- 
gestion of a thought that they were the ad- 


LEWIS AND CLARK IN THE HEART OF THE BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS. 
IS SEEN ABOVE THE HEAD OF THE HORSE IN THE FOREGROUND, 


YORK IS TO THE LEFT OF THE HORSE’S HEAD. 
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to the object of your journey; satisfy them 
of its innocence; make them acquainted 





CLARK 


(FROM 


AN OIL PAINTING BY PAXSON) 


vance party of a railway engineering corps! 


From President Jefferson’s letter of in- 
structions—‘‘In all your intercourse with 
the natives, treat them in the most friendly 
and conciliatory manner which their own 
conduct will admit; allay all jealousies as 


with the position, extent, character, peace- 
able and commercial dispositions of the 
United States, of our wish to be neighborly, 
friendly, and useful to them, and of our 
disposition to a commercial intercourse with 
them; confer with them on the points most 
convenient as mutual emporiums, and the 
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articles of most desirable interchange for 
them and us. If a few of their influential 
chiefs within practicable distances, wish to 
visit us, arrange such a visit with them, 
and furnish them with authority to call on 
our officers on their entering the United 
States, to have them conveyed to this place 
at the public expense. 

““Your numbers will be sufficient to secure 
you against the unauthorized opposition of 
individuals or of small parties; but, if a 
superior force, authorized or not authorized 
by a nation, should be arrayed against your 
further passage, and inflexibly determined 
to arrest it, you must decline its further pur- 
suit and return. In the loss of yourselves 
we should lose also the information you will 
have acquired. By returning safely with 
that, you may enable us to renew the essay 
with better calculated means. To your 
own discretion, therefore, must be left the 
degree of danger you may risk, and the 
point at which you should decline, only say- 
ing, we wish you to err on the side of your 
safety and to bring back your party safe, 
even if it be with less information.”’ 


“Many of Clark’s notes and distances 
courses are without punctuation of any 
sort, and are very ambiguous; this particular 
reading runs thus: ‘S. 70 W. 2 miles down the 
river Kooskooske to a small branch on the 
right side killed and eate Coalt.’ I think 
this might, without violence, be expanded a 
little and rendered ‘2 miles down the river 
Kooskooske to a small branch, (where) on 
the right side, we (camped and) killed and 
ate a colt.’”’ 

“T have made two trips exploring the 
recesses and enjoying the glories of the 
Gates of the Mountains, as the cafion is now 
called, the word Rocky being usually dis- 
carded, and I can vouch for almost any de- 
scription that can be written of this cafion— 
it would be hard to say too much. The 
warm, bright, vary-tinted colors of the red 
sandstone cafion of the Colorado River sys- 
tem, and those of the brilliant Cafion of the 
Yellowstone, are entirely lacking here, but 
the effect is most impressive, and indeed, 
oppressive at times. There are wonderful 
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and most varied carvings in the soft gray 
walls of almost immeasurable dimensions, 
and the grayish tone lends itself most har- 
moniously to this Gate of the Mountains 
sculpture. 

“I could wish no one a more pleasurable 
experience than to float with the current 
through the silent gorge, past its battle- 
ments, gigantic domes, caves, holes in the 
wall, overhanging precipices, cathedral 
towers, huge amphitheaters, and echoing 
walls. It would not be exaggeration to 
call this a lesser Yosemite, for in the season 
of melting snow and rain, waterfalls plunge 
down from the cliffs and add their beauty 
to the scene.”’ 


The following will give an example of the 
literary style of Captain Lewis. Describing 
a conflict between one of his party and the 
Indians he says that, after an Indian had 
stolen the man’s rifle he “instantly jumped 
up and sized her and rested her from him, 
but the indian still retained his pouch, his 
jumping up and crying damn you, let go my 
gun awakened me I jumped up and asked 
what was the matter which I quickly 
learned when I saw drewyer in a scuffle with 
the indian for his gun, I reached to seize my 
gun but found her gone, I then drew a pistol 
from my holster and terning myselfabout, 
saw the indian making off with my gun, I 
ran at him with my pistol and bid him lay 
down my gun which he was in the act of 
doing when the Fieldses returned and drew 
up their guns to shoot him, which I forbid.”’ 

“‘Little did these men think, when they 
rounded to at St. Louis on September 23, 
1806, that they had completed the greatest 
exploration of modern times, and that as its 
results were to be far reaching, so were their 
deeds to be treasured in the life of the Re- 
public which they had so faithfully served; 
that a century later their countrymen would 
still dwell upon their thrilling achievement, 
and that their children’s children would be 
proud of the distinction which rested upon 
them because their grandsires were among 
those to cross the continent with Lewis and 
Clark.”’ 
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The History of American Music* 








American Art, in course of prepara- 

tion by the Macmillan Company is 
carried further to its completion by this 
volume dealing with American Music. 
American Sculpture was the first book of 
the series, this history of American Music 
is the second, the third work will deal with 
American Painting, and the fourth will be 
a History of American Illustration, En- 
graving and Etching. These volumes are 
already in preparation and there will be 
others which will cover the Drama and the 
field of Architecture in America. The 
latter will be looked for with special inter- 
est, as no History of American Art could 
be considered to be complete which lacked 
a special volume devoted to the art of the 
architect and builder in America. From 
the first log cabin of the Plymouth Colony 
to a ‘‘Biltmore”’ of the present day, to in- 
stance only one phase of the subject, is a 
long vista filled with a shifting, alternating 
picture of architectural gems and grotesques 
indispensable to any gallery which assumes 
to cover all phases of the development of 
Art in this country. 

The preparation of these books has been 
placed in the hands of experts, each in his 
own line, so that the groping wayfarer in 
unfamiliar fields, may feel confidence in 
such guides as Mr. Lorado Taft, member of 
the National Sculpture Society; Mr. Louis 
C. Elson, musical editor of the Boston 
‘* Advertiser,’’ Mr. Samuel Isham, member 
of the Society of American Artists, and Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, author of ‘‘Pen Drawing 


' | ‘HE admirable series, The History of 


and Pen Draughtsmen,’’ ‘‘Modern Illus- 
tration,’’ etc..—one of the greatest of 
modern illustrators. The author of the 


work on the Drama, and of that on Archi- 
tecture, is not yet made known, but we feel 
confident that at a venture we could name 
them. 

Those who have for many years read the 
contributions of Mr. Louis C. Elson to 
various Boston and New York papers, will 
need no guarantee of the readable quality 
*THE History OF AMERICAN Music. By Louis 


C. Elson. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1904. 
$5.00. Copyright, 1904, by the Macmillan Co, 


of his work in this present volume. His 
style is as ever, clear, and although the con- 
cise statement of facts and of conclusions 
necessary to a work of this sort, precludes to 
a certain extent literary quality, we stil] 
find here and there the flash of humor and 
the quick turn of wit which in the days of 
his editorship of ‘‘The Musical Herald,”’ 
made its editorial utterances a delight. 

A first impression of the book is that the 
author, being a native of Boston, where he 
was educated and has ever since lived, with 
the calm complacency characteristic of the 
native of the Hub, ‘‘reserves all rights’’ for 
his native town and State with regard to the 
origin and development of music in this 
country. The spirit of New England and 
of Boston particularly, seems to have 
breathed life into music first and more 
effectually than did any other section. The 
reader soon finds that this attitude is the 
result of no undue complacency on the part 
of the author, but a direct outgrowth of the 
facts in the case. For he writes: 


‘“‘The true beginnings of American music 
—seeds that finally grew into a harvest of 
native compositions—must be sought in a 
field almost as unpromising as that of the 
Indian music itself—the rigid, narrow, and 
often common-place psalm-singing of New 
England. It may be admitted that there 
was a civilized music on these shores that 
antedated even these psalm-tunes. There 
were Englishmen in Virginia almost a 
generation before the Pilgrims reached 
their cisatlantic destination; but these ad- 
venturers sang their home-songs with ab- 
solutely no attempt to alter or to modify 
them to their new surroundings; they made 
no effort to establish any new school of 
music, either vocal or instrumental; and 
although they gave concerts long before the 
Pilgrims or Puritans (who would have 
deemed ‘‘concerts’’ a very heterodox thing), 
lifted their voices in holy strains in New 
England; these were merely a reproduction 
of similar events as they took place in Eng- 
land. They were exotics—abnormal things 
that took no root in American soil and 
brought forth no fruit of any kind. 
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The far less artistic music that was devel- 
oped,in Puritan Boston and Pilgrim Ply- 
mouth, was something that, although it had 
its origin overseas, soon became indigenous 
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at the end of each phrase sufficiently long 
to allow this piece-meal recitation.’’ The 
effect of this upon the youthful Puritan 
mind, alive to a sense of the humorous, yet 


THE BRATTLE ORGAN 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE REV. 


HENRY EMERSON, RECTOR 


OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH 


to the soil, and altered gradually from the 
style of its prototype as, in the Middle Ages 
the Gregorian Chant altered in France and 
became the Cantus Gallicannus.”’ 

A description follows of the early hymns 
and hymn-books first in use among the 
Puritans, and of the custom of “‘lining-out” 
the hymns. This was due to the scarcity 
of books, and ‘‘consisted in the minister or 
the deacon reading the text that was to be 
sung, line by line, the congregation pausing 


restrained by a Puritan conscience, must 
have been excruciating. The thought of 
it, to one who has ever been tempted ‘‘to 
laugh in meetin’’’, is overwhelming and 
rouses a new pity for the suppressed Puritan 
lads and maidens. 

““Nevertheless,’’ continues the author, 
‘‘music was taking root in the crevices and 
crannies of these granite rocks and was 
growing fairly well in the uncompromising 
soil. The entrance of a church organ into 
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Boston, although fought against fiercely by 
the Puritans, and its placing in the Episco- 
palian church of Boston (Kings’ Chapel), 
must have exerted some influence in the 
city. A full account of this instrument 
and the contention regarding it~may. be 
found in the present writer’s ‘‘ National 
Music of America,’’ to which account may 
be added that this same organ, an instru- 
ment of one manual and possessed of an 
obliging appliance which makes it possible 
to play it either by the foot of the organist 
or by an assistant’s pumping, was exhibited 
in Boston in 1902, by Chickering & Sons, by 
permission of the vestry of St.John’s Church 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, its present 
owner. It was imported from London by 
Mr. Thomas Brattle of Boston, in 1713.” 

Choir singing was the next upward step 
with its accompanying institution, the 
‘“‘singing-school,’’ and a natural sequence 
of both was the appearance of the native 
composer. 


“The first of the native composers was 
William Billings. He was born in Boston, 
October 7, 1746, and died there, September 
29, 1800. He was a self-taught musician; 
an apprentice to a tanner, he seems to have 
neglected his regular work, in some degree, 
for the avocation of composition. He 
wrote his earliest attempts at harmony 
with chalk upon the sides of leather in the 
tannery. He was an eccentric character 
who found many ready to laugh at him, 
but his earnest love of music and unswerving 
honesty of purpose, won him some influen- 
tial friends. Among these were Governor 
Samuel Adams and Dr. Pierce, who en- 
couraged his earliest ventures into the 
field of publication The first of his publi- 
cations was ‘‘The New England Psalm 
Singer, or American Chorister,’’ which was 
published in 1770. The time was oppor- 
tune for the presentation of a book of this 
kind; the ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book”’ was beginning 
to be superseded by Watt’s ‘‘Hymns”’ and 
other works; a taste for variety in music had 
been cultivated by the singing-schools, yet 
the musical collections had not struck into 
new paths but, at this time, still held to 
the old selections that were familiar to the 
New Englander. Billings was a believer in 
the effects of florid counterpoint (of its rules, 
however, he was entirely ignorant), and 
early began to introduce into his work 
‘‘Fugue-tunes,’’ which were really not 
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fugues at all. In such pieces the different 
parts naturally presented more of con- 
trast than was possible in choral-like har- 
mony, and this diversity seems to have 
charmed Billings, who thus rhapsodizes 
over its beauties: 

“*Tt has more than twenty times the 
power of the old slow tunes, each part 
straining for mastery and victory, the audi- 
ence entertained and delighted, their minds 
surpassingly agitated and extremely fluctu- 
ated, sometimes declaring for one part, and 
sometimes for another. Now the solemn 
bass demands their attention, next the 
manly tenor; now the lofty counter, now the 
volatile treble. Now here, now there; now 
here again—O ecstatic! Rush on, you sons 
of harmony!” 

' “The above not only gives a fair descrip- 

tion of initiative counterpoint, but affords 
an index of the enthusiasm of this first 
American composer, whose zeal in choir- 
singing was so great that his sturdy voice 
generally drowned out all the others in his 
vicinity during the musical part of the ser- 
vice.” 


Mr. Elson discusses at length the work 
of Billings and his contemporaries, both in 
New England and in the other colonies, and 
proceeds to the consideraion of early musi- 
cal organizations. Of these the first was 
the Stoughton Musical Society which had its 
origin in a singing class taught by Billings in 
1774. Its greater successor, however, the 
Handel and Haydn Society at once comes 
to mind, and of this Mr. Elson writes: 

‘*The Handel and Haydn Society has been, 
and is, of infinitely greater influence than 
the Stoughton Society, with its right of 
primogeniture. This great Society had its 
inception in the choir of the Park Street 
Church, a religious association which still 
worships in its original edifice, at the corner 
of Park and Tremont Streets in Boston In 
spite of its conservative tenets, so severe 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that it refused to use an organ, the music 
of the Society was of a very high order, and 
there were many enthusiastic amateurs 
in the ranks of its choir. General H. K. 
Oliver, the composer of ‘‘ Federal Street,” 
thus writes about the early stages of the 
choir in Park Street Church: 

‘From 1810 to 1814, the writer, a Boston 
lad, having a high soprano voice, was a sing: 
ing boy, with two or three others, in the 
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choir of the Park Street Church, a choir 
consisting of some fifty singers, and deserv- 
edly known for its admirable rendering of 
church music, ignoring the prevalent fugue- 
tunes of the day, and giving the more ap- 
propriate and correct hymn-tunes and an- 
thems of the best English composers. Out 
of this choir came many of the original 
members of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
There was then no organ at Park Street, the 
accompaniment of their singing being given 
by a flute, a bassoon, and a violoncello. 
At that remote date very few musical instru- 
ments of any sort were to be found in 
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private houses. In the entire population 
of Boston, of some six thousand families, 
not fifty pianofortes could be found.’ The 
accompaniment described above, was the 
one generally used (thanks to Billings) in 
those churches which declined to employ 
an organ, although a clarinet frequently 
took the place of the flute.” 

A fortuitious circumstance aided in bring- 
ing into existence the Handel and Haydn 
Society. The War of 1812 was concluded 
by the peace signed at Ghent on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1814, and less than two 
months later, on Washington’s birthday, 
February 22, 1815, Boston held a great 
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musical jubilee in honor of the event. It 
took place in King’s Chapel (corner of 
School and Tremont streets), an edifice still 
in use as a church. There had been many 
good concerts given in the ‘‘Stone Chapel,”’ 
as it was then called, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Dr. G. K. Jackson, an 
Englishman, who had been an organist at 
several Boston churches and was now direc- 
tor of music at this chapel, but this concert, 
in honor of the new peace, was probably the 
greatest ever attempted up to that time, in 
the new England metropolis. In speaking 
of its results, the Hon. Robert Winthrop 
says: ‘Its echoes had hardly died away— 
four weeks. indeed, had scarcely elapsed 
since it was held—before a notice was issued 
by Gottlieb Graupner,Thomas Smith Webb 
and Asa Peabody, for a meeting of those 
interested in the subject of cultivating and 
improving a correct taste in the perform- 
ance of sacred music. In. that meeting, 
held on the 3oth of March, 1815, the Handel 
and Haydn Society originated.’”’ 

The story of the development of this noted 
organization, is most interesting, and is 
supplemented by notices of the men who 
were closely associated with it—chiefly 
Carl Zerrahn and Dr. Lowell Mason. 


It is impossible to speak atlength of each 
chapter, although the temptation to do so 
is strong. Only here and there may we 
glean a specially interesting paragraph. 
In the chapter on Instrumental Music and 
American Orchestras we find, for instance, 
this item concerning the first piano in this 
country: 

‘“‘Who made the first American piano? 
That is still a mooted question. The state- 
ment has been made that John Behrent, a 
native of Philadelphia, constructed one in 
1774. New York claims to have had piano- 
makers as early as 1785. It is a matter of 
record that Benjamin Crehorne, of Milton, 
Massachusetts, in 1803, made an instru- 
ment which is claimed to have been the first 
authenticated American piano. In the 
‘Columbian Sentinel” of July 30, 1806, there 
is an advertisement announcing ‘‘ American 
Piano Fortes’”’ (as well as English ones) for 
sale. It is certain that the first piano 
manufacture of any importance took place 
in and around Boston.” 


Again, in the chapter on National and 
Patriotic Music, which gives an interesting 
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history of the old song, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
we find also, in connection with the portions 
relating to the songs of war-time the fol- 
owing account of two famous songs. 
Meanwhile, a couple of national songs 
grew up, as such things will, by mere 
chance, and one other by plagiarism. The 
latter was ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland,”’ 
which was simply the old German folk-cong, 
‘“‘O Tannenbaum,” sung by students abroad 
to the words ‘‘ Lauriger Horatius,’’ to which 
James Ryder Randall set fiery words. The 
other two songs were ‘‘Glory Hallelujah”’ 
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If the North gave to the South her chief 
song, the compliment was returned in the 
most important song of the war, ‘‘Glory 
Hallelujah.’’ This was begun as a hymn- 
tune in Charleston, South Carolina. The 
music is claimed by William Steffe, a popu- 
lar composer of Sunday-school music. The 
song was used at many a southern camp- 
meeting before the war, and was also em- 
ployed in many of the colored congregations. 
It even made its way into the Methodist 
hymnals of the North. 

When the war began, the second bat- 
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and ‘‘ Dixie.” ‘‘Dixie’’ has a very simple 
history. It was written as a song and 
dance for Dan Bryant’s negro minstrel 
show, and was sung by his troupe at a 
theater on Broadway, New York, a couple 
of years before the war. It was composed 
by a member of the company, Dan Emmett, 
an Ohio man, and became a war song en- 
tirely by accident. It was a rollicking pic- 
ture of the plantation; it had something of 
the dash and insouciance of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle’’ and it became the Southern song 
because the soldiers and the people liked it. 
It is the only bit of war music that has out- 
lived the Southern Confederacy, and bids 
fair to become national. 


talion of Massachusetts Infantry (then 
known as ‘‘ The Tigers’’) was at Fort War- 
ren, in Boston Harbor, with numerous other 
recruits from various sources. “ ‘‘The 
Tigers’’ hoped to go to the front in a body, 
and offered their service as an organization 
to the government. This was declined 
since the regimental formation could not be 
altered by the government, but the men 
were advised to enlist individually in the 
Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment, under 
Colonel Fletcher Webster. Most of them 
did this. We therefore find ‘‘Glory Halle- 
lujah”’ closely entwined with the history of 
the Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment, as 
the following (gathered by the author from 
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Captain Henry J. Hallgreen and other 
officers of the regiment) will clearly show. 
As there are some spurious tales told re- 
garding the song, we venture into some 
detail in the matter. 

One day, while the regiment was still at 
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Fort Warren, Captain Hallgreen heard two 
new recruits from Maine, in the throes of 
homesickness, most mournfully singing the 
hymn, ‘‘Say, Brothers, will you meet us?”’ 
He wasvstruck by the melody, and taught 
it to some of ‘‘The Tigers.”’ It spread like 
wild-fire and at once became a camp-tune. 
As there was no rhyme or complex con- 
struction to the words, the men soon found 
that they could add their own improvisa- 
tions to the tune, a fact which made it all 
the more popular. Meanwhile Gilmore, 
who frequently came to the fort with his 
band, caused his men to ‘‘vamp”’ the tune 
(this is, to improvise harmonies to it), and 
often accompanied the singing of it. The 
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words grew chiefly about a good-natured 
Scot, named John Brown, who had enlisted 
in the regiment, and all the allusions to 
‘‘John Brown” are merely rough fun made 
out of the similarity of names, and are not 
tributes to the celebrated hero of Ossawa- 
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tomie and Harper’s Ferry. They often sang 
the musical jests standing around their 
companion, who took all their fun good- 
naturedly. This John Brown afterwards 
lost his life trying to swim a river during a 
retreat of the Union forces. 


If this review appears to have slighted 
the evident claims of other localities than 
New England to their due share in the de- 
velopment of American Music, it is simply 
because the earlier chapters of Mr. Elson’s 
book have proved too beguiling. As a 
truthful historian he does not slight them 
himself, and the claims of New York, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
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and other cities of ‘more or less importance, 
are given consideration. Concerning opera, 
he writes: 

“If the story of oratorio in America 
clusters chiefly around Boston, the story 
of opera is to_be found wholly in New York 
and New Orleans, with New England far in 
the rearin the development and appreciation 
of this form of music. The earliest operatic 
performances in America were derived, not 
from'Italian, but from English sources. The 
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is commendatory, and rarely strikes a 
critical or judicial note. When he does, 
however, it is to sound it clearly, as for 
instance, in his comment on our musical 
system. Our greatest faults he declares are 
excess of piano playing and—Haste! ‘Of 
real music at home,”’ he writes, ‘‘such as 
one finds in Germany, in Bohemia, in Hun- 
gary, in all deeply musical countries 

ensemble music, violin, voice, flute, piano, 
and other delightful combinations, 
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‘‘Beggar’s Opera,’’ which caused such a 
furore in Great Britain, was probably the 
first entertainment of this kind given in the 
colonies, being performed in New York as 
early, as December 3, 1750, and innumer- 
able times thereafter. This was followed 
by a series of other ‘‘ Ballad Operas,”’ all of 
them taken from English sources. 

**To New Orleans belongs the credit of 
introducing operas of the French and 
Italian school into America. In 1791 that 
city possessed a regular troupe of French 
comedians and singers, who probably gave 
vaudevilles rather than operas, althcugh 
it is not improbable that an occasional 
opera by Gretry or Boieldieu, was sung 
during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century.” 

The tone of Mr. Elson’s work throughout 


one finds, as yet, too little. There is too 
much of display, or of money-getting, 
in America’s musical strivings; we turn 
out a hundred executants. to one com- 
poser.” 

Not the least interesting chapter by any 
means, to one who followed the trend of 
musical criticism in the press, is the chapter 
dealing with Musical Criticism and Author- 
ship, in which are given brief sketches of the 
leading musical critics of the day. Ameri- 
can Composers, American Women in Music, 
The Musical Education of the Present, and 
the Qualities and Defects of American 
Music, are some of the chapters which offer 
good reading alike to amateur and student, 
and to both the book will be a valuable 
addition to the reference shelves of the 
library. Samuel A. Chapin. 
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Why Is the Human Ear Immobile? 


In ‘“‘Popular Science Monthly” for July 
there is a very interesting article in which 
Dr. Walter Smith endeavors to answer 
this question. After referring to the strik- 
ing mobility of the ears of the horse, he 
asks: 

Why has man lost this power? Is it simply a 
case of retrogression? Or is it alossfor the sake 
of a greater gain, possible only through it? I 
think the reasons for this change in the organism, 
can be indicated; one can, at least, point with 
assurance to a great mental gain in which it has 
resulted. 

In speaking of the power of free move- 
ment in the eye, Dr. Smith says that “‘to 
it is due the orderly spatial arrangement 
presented by the world of our vision.” 
By this he means that we can perceive 
the relative arrangement of objects in 
space, because we can move the eye from 
one point to another. The eye can localize, 
the ear can only do so imperfectly. And 
by some very simple, but interesting, 
reasoning, he shows that the ear is capable 
of perceiving a succession of sounds. 
While the eye is a space-sense, as is also 
the mobile ear, the immobile ear is a time- 
sense. Inquiring as to the meaning of 
this provision, he finds that the succession 
of sounds finds its greatest expression in 
language and music. 

Language consists of a succession of sounds. 
When we consider how largely the intellectual 
life depends on language, we can see the enor- 
mous advantage of the development of the 
faculty of perceiving successive rather than 
simultaneous sounds. As every one is familiar 
with the importance of language, the greatness 
of the gain needs no further emphasis. Of less 
importante, though its significance for primeval 
man may vet prove to have been very great, is 
the appreciation of music. The music that is 
referred to is that given in melody. There is, 
apart from the melody, an appeal of each note 
and complex of notes which does not mean suc- 
cession at all. Much of the thrill of music is an 
immediate effect of the individual note. But the 
appreciation of melody depends on the percep- 
tion of succession. The eye is appealed to by a 
spatial combination of colors, the ear by a series 
of sounds. 

Monkeys have not mobile ears; so Dr. 
Smith asks, ‘‘Have we not, then, the loss 
without any compensation of the special 
kind that is claimed for man?” At the 


same time the monkeys are said by some to 
have speech; and, if so, they have a per- 
ception of the succession of sound. They 
have also a sense of music, according to 
some; and really the song of Mr. Romanes’ 
“Sally’”’ was just as musical (?) as the 
efforts of some barbarian tribes reported 
by explorers. Dr. Smith brings out very 
well the bearing social, or gregarious, 
habits may have upon the origin of lang- 
uage and music, and might even go farther 
and show that mentality increases with 
gregariousness. The whole subject is an 
interesting one, and the writer’s final 
words are very striking: 

To sum up, the loss of the ear’s mobility has 
resulted in the fuller appreciation of the succes- 
sion of sounds, and thus has been in an important 
sense a condition of the social, intellectual and 
esthetic development which has come with the 
use of language and music; and it is in a high 
degree probable, though the data are insufficient 
for conclusive demonstration, that it is to the 
advantage given in the struggle for existence by 
the first stages of this development that we are 
to attribute the permanent alteration in the 
structure of the ear. We thus see that the sense 
organ, having originally the form best adapted 
to the conditions in which the organism lived, 
changed its form to meet the conditions of a 
higher stage of evolution. It may be that in 
this form it is most in accord with the special 
stimulations which appeal to it; it is certainly in 
this form that it can minister to the highest 
spiritual activities. 

Dr. Smith does not notice one point 
which is of interest. The immobility of 
the ear is only a very “‘recent’’ character- 
istic of the Primates, for, although the 
action differs considerably from that of 
the horse’s ear, many persons have the 
power to move the ear by calling the muscle 
into operation by an effort of will. It 
would appear, then, that the immobility 
has grown simultaneously with the growth 
of mentality. If this be true, there is 
additional reason for studying the phe- 
nomena further in the light of Dr. Smith’s 


paper. 


The Wireless Telephone 


Just as the telephone with wires came 
in the wake of the telegraph with wires, 
the wireless telephone has arrived in the 
wake of wireless telegraphy. It is now in 
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order for the public to wait patiently for 
such improvements as shall develop its 
utility. ‘‘The American Inventor” thus 
describes the public test which has undoubt- 
edly placed the wireless telephone among 
things that are: 

Telephoning without wires is not a dream, but 
a reality. It has been realized in a practical 
way by Mr. A. Frederick Collins, the wireless 
expert. Some time ago he began the task of 
placing his wireless telephone outfit on two of 
the ferryboats of the Erie Railroad system, the 
boats running regularly across the Hudson 
River, between New York and Jersey City. The 
placing of the equipment was rendered especially 
tedious because of the newness of the conditions 
under which the work was done, as the develop- 
ment of the invention was carried on wholly in 
the laboratory. At every stage of the process of 
installation preliminary tests were made, in 
order to avoid any hitches in a complete and 
satisfactory public demonstration. With the 
apparatus installed in all its details, when the 
time arrived for the actual tests of the instru- 
ments from a commercial point of view, the little 
pilot house of one of the ferries was crowded 
with an inspection party composed of railroad 
men, electricians and scientists, while the in- 
ventor took his position in the other ferry, be- 
tween which it was desired to send communica- 
tions. As the two vessels sighted each other, the 
interest on the boat carrying the inspection 
party became intense. Each gentleman in turn 
placed the receiver to his ear, and each in turn 
heard a somewhat similar sentence: ‘‘Hello! 
Hello! this is the voice of the wireless telephone; 
do you hear what I say? One, two, three, four, 
five. That’s all. Good-by.’’ The words had 
come over from the communicating ferry at a 
distance of from five hundred to a thousand feet, 
and then gradually became indistinct, as the 
range became too great for the carrying capacity 
of the transmitter. 

How is it done? Of course, the inventor will 
not disclose the circuits at this time, and a gen- 
eral statement is all that can be given. In the 
Collins wireless telephone, waves are sent out 
through the ether of the air as in wireless tele- 
graphy, but they differ from telegraph waves 
both in phase and frequency. They have 
nothing like the carrying capacity of Hertzian 
waves, but they are many times more powerful 
within the narrower range of their propagation. 
These waves fall upon and are picked up by the 
receiving device. At the same time that these 
waves are being propagated through the ether 
of the air, another set of impulses is set up and 
sent out through the ether of the earth or water, 
as the case may be, and these, finding their way 
to the receiving instrument by means of a copper 
plate, impinge upon the diaphragm of the re- 
ceiver at the same time and synchronously with 
those through the air, and together they are 
found powerful enough to reproduce the tones of 
the voice in articulate speech. 

It will be seen that the distance over which the 
wireless telephone can be made to work effect- 
ively is very short, a few hundred or a few thou- 
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sand feet at most. Between boats where the 
conditions are all different the inventor, at 
present, claims only a thousand feet. The first 
impulse upon learning the limited range over 
which the invention is at present effective is to 
question its utility. But rivermen and all who 
have business to transact between boat and boat, 
and between boat and shore point, can readily 
see the serviceableness of the system, even in its 
present staic of development. 

The wireless telephone is not adapted to social 
purposes at present, for the reason that the in- 
struments have no selective power. In other 
words, a message sent out from any given trans- 
mitter would be taken up and made audible by 
every receiver within the range of the system. 
But this admitted defect by no means renders 
the invention unserviceable, nor is it a defect 
peculiar to the new ’phone. The wireless tele- 
graph has the same shortcoming, and the steam 
whistle blares its information to all the world, 
but the services of the steam whistle, crude and 
unimprovable as it is, have been of inestimable 
value, while Marconi, Fessenden and others give 
us every assurance that selectivity of syntoniza- 
tion is certain to be attained in wireless tele- 
graphy in the near future. In estimating this 
invention, therefore, these two facts should be 
borne in mind, namely, that the lack of select- 
ivity is by no means a fatal barrier to the sys- 
tem’s utility, and those most competent to judge 
believe that inventive genius will, in the near 
future, remedy whatever defect may at present 
inhere in the system on this account. 


New Finds of Radium 


When the wonder about radium was at 
its height, all sorts of wild notions were dis- 
seminated as to its scarcity. It is possible 
that these must be revised, for deposits con- 
taining the marvelous element are almost 
daily coming to light. In the following 
notice from the ‘Electrical Review’’ the 
Oxford Clay mentioned is a deposit of 
the Middle Oolitic, of the Jurassic Period, 
and forms enormous beds, sometimes 600 
feet thick, in the southern districts of the 
British Isles. Hitherto it has had no com- 
mercial value. 

United States Consul-General Richard Guen- 
ther, at Frankfort, Germany, reports that hardly 
a day passes without news of new finds of radium 
in some country. It is said to exist in the layers 
of Oxford Clay in southern England, and while 
particulars are not given, the report ventures the 
hope that these clay deposits in the near future 
will become more valuable than coal mines. 
The chemist, Laudin, of Sweden, has discovered 
a large deposit rich in uranium, and has already 
extracted radium from this. The location of the 
deposit has not been made known. In the min- 
ing districts of Portugal uranium has been found 
to exist, and it is thought that the Portuguese 
Government may be inclined to establish a 
radium industry. A commission of experts has 
been appointed to investigate the matter. 
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How to Keep Cool 


It is of no use to blame the environment 
on a hot summer day. We cannot change 
it. The only thing is to adapt ourselves 
to it. Habit, however, is so strong that 
few of us think of adaptation, and the con- 
sequence is that in this, as in some other 
matters, ‘‘the fittest only survive.’’ Dr. J. 
H. Kellogg, in ‘‘Good Health,” gives a few 
wholesome rules about keeping cool, which 
may be of use to the thoughtful. After 
urging that we cultivate peace of mind, he 
proceeds to hygiene and dietary: 


The daily bath is essential to midsummer com- 
fort. The morning cool bath, taken on rising, 
is the very best tonic to prepare one for the labor 
and exposure of the day. The evening tepid or 
cool water, or a short hot bath, if one be greatly 
fatigued, is grateful not only for cleanliness, but 
as one of the most effective means of bringing 
restful sleep. 

Another requisite to keeping cool is that one 
be moderate, not only in the exercise of body and 
mind, but inthe matter of dietas well. It is the 
oxidation and burning of the food we eat that 
gives rise to all bodily heat. Therefore, when a 
rise of temperature is not desirable, we should 
diminish the amount of fuel supplied to the body. 
A hot summer morning affords an intelligent 
person a good opportunity to show that he is a 
reasoning being, and not the unquestioning slave 
of habit. 

In very warm weather the breakfast should be 
exceedingly light. Four-fifths of the food we 
eat is used for fuel; consequently, on a very hot 
day only enough food need be eaten to maintain 
the stores of vital energy, or to support muscular 
or mental work. A meal made of whole-wheat 
bread or zwieback and a dish of strawberries or 
half a dozen ripe peaches, a dozen plums, a melon, 
or a few ripe apples, is an excellent preparation 
for exposure to a scorching sun. 

The man who takes a breakfast of griddle-cakes, 
soda biscuit, fried eggs, bacon or sausage, Worces- 
tershire sauce, and strong coffee as an introduc- 
tion to the work of a midsummer’s day, should 
not be surprised that, as the sun climbs toward 
the zenith, his suffering from the heat becomes 
more and more intense until, by midday, it is 
well nigh unendurable, notwithstanding copious 
draughts of ice-water, cold beer, and other 
kindred beverages. The picture of such a man, 
fairly roasting and melting under the influences 
of the solar heat of the temperate zone, presents 
a strong contrast to the Hindu coolie, toiling, 
bareheaded, under the direct rays of the sun in 
an atmosphere twenty degrees hotter, and yet 
suffering no inconvenience whatever. The dif- 
ference between the two men is less one of con- 
stitutional habit and adaptation than of diet. 


The man who excites his heart and irritates his 
nerves by a diet of flesh foods and condiments, 
must expect to require the aid of an electric fan 
to cool the vital conflagration set up by his in- 
judicious eating. 

And this reminds one of a criticism of 
Arthur Henry Savage Landor upon the 
food of the Philippine army and navy, in his 
‘“The Gems of the East’’: 


Perhaps an appetizing lunch may help you on. 
Gaze upon the saloon-table: fat pork and beans, 
sausage and canned tomatoes, grilled bacon (or 
ham, if you prefer), sauerkraut, stewed cherries— 
yes, thank God! stewed cherries; for I loathe the 
very sight of pork in any shape or form, and never 
touch it—surely the deadliest of all meats in a 
tropical climate. But the Americans in the 
Philippines live on little else. They seem to 
revel in it, and that may account in some meas- 
ure for all possible complaints from which they 
suffer. 


Sunstroke and Heatstroke 


It is of vital importance that everyone 
should know the distinction between what 
is known as _ sunstroke and _ heatstroke. 
The Bulletin of Chicago’s Health Depart- 
ment, quoted in ‘‘ American Medicine,”’ says: 


There are two forms of sunstroke. The mild- 
est is that known as heat-exhaustion. This 
manifests itself in the case of people who are over- 
come by heat without being actually sunstruck. 
In this form the skin is pale, cold and clammy, 
and the pulse feeble. While death sometimes 
results, the patients under good treatment 
usually recover. Persons affected in this way 
should be removed to a shady spot and have 
their heads and chests dashed with cold water 
Spirits of ammonia (hartshorn) should be applied 
to the nostrils and sometimes it is necessary to 
administer small quantities of stimulants. Heat 
stroke, or insolation, is the serious form of this 
trouble, and the one to be most closely guarded 
against. In cases of real insolation the face be- 
comes purplish, eves bloodshot, veins swollen and 
corded, and the skin dry and burning hot to the 
touch. It is not always fatal, but many of those 
whose lives are saved are ever after invalids, 
with brain power more or less impaired. The 
effect of the sun’s heat seems to be most marked 
on the brain and spinal marrow. When real 
insolation occurs, the brain becomes so heated 
that the human ‘‘heat-center”’ controlling the 
production of bodily heat is affected and the 
temperature rises from the healthy mark, 98.5°, 
as high as 110° or over, and often keeps on rising 
for some time after death. The ‘‘heat-center”’ 
lies at the back of the head and should be pro- 
tected from the direct rays of the sun. 


It is well to note that only in the first 
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case is stimulation at all allowable. Here 
the treatment consists in securing the eleva- 
tion of the temperature. In heatstroke, on 
the contrary, temperature should be reduced 
as soon as possible. The application of cold 
to the head and chest is all that can be done 
before the doctor comes, but the immediate 
application may save a life. 


Pure Food 


That human food should be pure is the 
first requisite for life, for if it be impure, 
life itself is endangered, and all other 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries are use- 
less. And yet it is one of the things about 
which, even at this late date of the world, 
we are in confusion. Commercialism has so 
dominated life that food products are pre- 
pared for consumption, not with a view 
to supplying man’s wants, but with the 
object of turning profit into someone’s 
pocket, and whether the food is wholesome 
or not is a question thought to be unworthy 
of the seller’s attention. The matter is 
not one of State legislation merely. It af- 
fects the nation; and throughout the 
length and breadth of this whole land there 
ought to be one clear understanding upon 
this matter, and one law upon it. As it is, 
we tinker here and tinker there, and all the 
while the structure which should protect us 
against this insidious evil is unsound. The 
‘‘Medical Record” of July 9 says: 

A committee has recently been sitting, taking 
evidence as to adulterations and the use of pre- 
servatives in food. It has been especially con- 
sidering the question of the use of preservatives 
in food. According to the New York Times, 
Dr. Frear, in discussing this contention, said that 
the testimony of the manufacturers had pretty 
generally been such that such goods could not 
be packed without preservatives without a cer- 
tain percentage of loss, but we must remember 
that the housewife who puts up her own catsup 
and preserves also suffers a percentage of loss. 
‘‘The best opinion,’’ Dr. Frear says, “‘seems to 
be against the use of preservatives as a general 
proposition as injurious, but, on the other hand, 
it is argued that the quantity used is so small as 
to be harmless in the products in which they are 
most necessary. The manufacturers seem to 
believe that it ought to be enough if all goods 
containing preservatives were plainly labeled, so 
that the consumer could see for himself, and take 
the responsibility for what he is taking into his 
stomach.” ; 

It is expected that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be able in a few months to draw up a set of 


standards which will define what is meant by 
purity in foods, and what constitutes adultera- 
tions. The ‘‘Medical Record” has always taken 
the view that preservatives should, as far as 
possible, be absent from foodstuffs. In fact, 
there is little doubt that in the large majority of 
cases articles of food require no preservatives. 
By allowing the use of foreign matter in food, the 
thin edge of the wedge for all kinds of deception 
is allowed to enter. Undoubtedly, if the use of 
preservatives is permitted at all, food so treated 
should be plainly labeled. The question of pure 
food is a momentous matter, and one which 
directly affects the whole community. Ignorant 
persons must be protected against themselves, 
and the manufacturers must remember that it is 
not only their interests which are at stake, but 
the welfare, to a greater or less extent, of the 
entire population of the country. Selfish inter- 
ests cannot be allowed to prevail over the good 
of the many, and legislation should be strictly 
enforced which clearly defines the relative posi- 
tion of manufacturers and the general public 
with regard to food preservatives. 


But the use of preservatives is only one 
phase of the matter. There is also danger 
in keeping flesh of any kind too long after 
the animal has been slaughtered. It is 
well known that the products of decompo- 
sition called ptomaines are a source of 
deadly mischief. Attention must therefore 
be paid to what is called ‘‘cold storage.” 
‘* American Medicine”’ says that this is being 
done. 


The chemists of the Department of Agriculture 
have taken up the hygienic problems connected 
with commercial cold storage. Data have been 
gathered showing the extent to which meats, 
eggs, and fruits are placed in storage houses and 
held for better prices, and it is found that in 
Washington it is the practise of dealers, com- 
mission men, and speculators to hold meats and 
poultry indefinitely for suitable prices. Some 
cases are known where poultry was held for 
several vears and then put on the market. There 
is a big business done in this line in what is known 
as ‘‘soupers,”’ consisting of poor and unsalable 
sheep and fowls, that are held and sold to 
restaurants for soup stock. Dr. Wiley is in 
charge of the experiment, and holds the view 
that meat and poultry, as kept under prevailing 
commercial practises, are not wholesome food. 
The processes are in some respects defective, the 
care and handling are reprehensible and the goods 
are liable to be placed on sale and, if unsold, put 
back in storage, with the result that flavor and 
character are seriously injured. The experiment 
will include a trial of such meats on a class of 
subjects, and chemic analysis will be relied on to 
determine precisely the condition and suitability 
of the food thus treated. Dr. Wiley declares 
that chickens may be kept a year and be fit for 
food, but beyond this it is doubtful. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








Edited by Owen R. Lovejoy 


Religious Education 

Hundreds of young men and women 
in our country are soon to turn their faces 
from home and enter upon the new experi- 
ence of life in academy or college. It is 
fortunate that the opening of the school 
year occurs at a time when Nature herself 
becomes didactic, when her ripened fields 
and garnered harvests offer suggestions 
of patience, industry and fruitful rewards. 
Life—even the life of the natural world— 
is seen to be filled with serious purpose and 
actuated by a love of perfection which 
amounts to an inspiration. 

It becomes less difficult, therefore, with 
these atmospheric influences about, for the 
young life to become adjusted to those 
methods and habits of study which hold a 
future promise; while the riches of stored 
wisdom looking down from library shelves 
and the marvels of the ‘‘ Kingdoms” soon 
to be learned, gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the earth to the bewildering silence 
of the college museum, become at once 
powerful auxiliaries to the faculty as aids 
to knowledge. It is one of the chief 
glories of institutions of education that 
they illustrate the principle that ‘“‘there is 
that scattereth, and increaseth yet more,” 
and every generation of pupils is the for- 
tunate beneficiary of a cumulative wealth 
of wisdom. And it will be well if, in these 
days of extreme specialization, we shall 
resist the tendency to specialize in the 
laying of foundations and insist that the 
technical or departmental preparation shall 
be added to, rather than substituted for, 
the broad and deep foundation. The 
words of Daniel Webster are as vital to-day 
as when they were contributed to the 
world’s conception of true education: 
‘*Knowledge does not comprise all which is 
contained in the large term of education. 
The feelings are to be disciplined, the pas- 
sions are to be restrained; true and worthy 
motives are to be inspired; a profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure 
morality inculcated under all circumstances. 
All this is comprised in education.” 

That these feelings cannot be awakened, 


or motives inspired by any form of pedantry 
—intellectual or moral—goes without say- 
ing. And it is equally true that motives to 
worthy endeavor and feelings of social 
responsibility can be awakened by the 
intelligent introduction of the young mind 
to facts which are perfectly familiar to the 
nature student of history and social insti- 
tutions. The young man who has been 
schooled to believe that he lives in a country 
in which ‘‘any boy can be President who 
wants tuo,’”’ and ‘‘any boy can have a college 
education who wishes it,’ will naturally 
look with contempt upon his toiling brothers 
who are unlettered. But if his instructors 
in the social sciences are true to their 
calling, he will soon learn that theaverage 
school period of the American child is but 
a fraction over five years, and that indus- 
trial conditions are such that even the high 
school is beyond the limits of the average 
possibility. . If at the same time there is 
being developed in his mind a sense of 
human solidarity, he will require no special 
exhortation to kindle in his soul gratitude 
to that multitude of toilers who help hold 
him up to his exalted opportunity, nor to 
inspire in him a motive to render to society 
‘‘value received’”’ for all he now enjoys. 

This indeed is an integral part of the 
religious education of our youth, being the 
principle of human service which knits or 
binds together all worthy social institu- 
tions. Perhaps the awakening of the sense 
of social obligation is the “‘ profound religious 
feeling’’ which Mr. Webster says is to be 
instilled, for the most popular religious 
ideal of Americans said, ‘“‘I am sent a 
light into the world,’’ and light nowhere 
exists for itself. Is it not quite possible 
that the confessedly waning influence of 
the college prayer-meeting proves its own 
inadequacy rather than the tendency to 
irreligion among the young? It certainly 
remains to be proved that our youth are 
less responsive to calls demanding heroism 
and sacrifice before we venture to condeinn 
them as irreligious. 

We would not be understood as defining 
a sense of human obligation as religion, or to 
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justify the tendency to discredit all atti- 
tudes of devotion to a Supreme Being. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
one can rightly estimate the value or 
significance of human life who does not 
recognize that man is created in the Divine 
image—and an exalted estimate of values 
is a prerequisite to the highest service. 
What we do wish to be understood as 
claiming is that there is no other way in 
which devotion to a Supreme Being can be 
expressed save in the terms of human ob- 
ligation. ‘‘For if a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?”’ Regret is 
sometimes expressed that young men and 
women go out from our colleges and uni- 
versities in this ‘scientific age’’ unsettled 
in their theological position and doubting 
many of the great doctrines of the Christian 
Church. This is a matter of regret—as 
great as that young men and women should 
go out from institutions of learning in doubt 
as to the doctrines of law or medicine, or the 
validity of the principles of pedagogy. 
But the important matter of regret we be- 
lieve to be this—that any young man or 
woman should go out from an institution 
of higher learning devoid of a sense of the 
sanctity of human life, doubting the wisdom 
of such a sacrifice as Jesus of Nazareth 
made for others, questioning the ability 
of mankind to remove every obstacle that 
lies in the way of advancement, dis- 
crediting the spirit of the institutions 
which have been built upon the principle 
of human freedom, charging social defects 
and injustices to ‘‘Human Nature” and 
denying the effectual presence of the Life of 
God in the Soul of Man. 

To’ preserve the growing mind from 
skepticism is not possible, but from in- 
fidelity (unfaithfulness to positive ideals) 
it is possible to preserve the healthy life 
by educational methods which are construc- 
tive rather than destructive, which keep in 
touch with facts of human experience 
rather than exhaust themselves upon ab- 
stractions, and theological doubts can offer 
no permanent impediment to him who can 
say with Browning: 

I trust in nature for the stable laws 

Of beauty and utility—Spring shall plant, 

And Autumn garner to the end of time: 

I trust in God—the right shall be the right 

And other than the wrong, while he endures: 

I trust in my own soul, that can perceive 

The outward and the inward, nature’s good 

And God’s. 


The Rejected Preacher 


The Editor of The Advance has a dis- 
criminating editorial on the topic, ‘‘The 
Rejected Preacher.’’ His analysis of the 
disposition of the rejected preacher may 
be judged from the following sentences: 
‘‘He lives far up and deep down, and out 
into the universal and the everlasting. 
In the conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit, the temporal and the eternal, the 
present appeal and the greater good in the 
future, the selfish and the altruistic, he is 
always on the side of the latter. With this 
kind of a man the world is always at war, 
and always will be at war until it is entirely 
converted. We hear much about the 
preacher for the times. A preacher who is 
conformed to the times is never a rejected 
preacher.”’ 

Unlike those who continually affirm that 
the preacher with a living message will 
have no difficulty in getting a ‘‘ good place”’ 
and a large congregation, The Advance 
says: ‘‘ Jesus Christ proclaimed a gospel for 
the ages and was rejected of his generation. 
Men may weary of the old-fashioned 
preacher, but with the preacher who has the 
future in his grasp they are more than weary. 
They are at war with him.” 

It is manifest to the student of history 
that the rejectors of the messages of prophets 
and teachers of living truth have not been 
the ignorant and brutal ‘‘ masses,”’ but the 
‘‘wicked spirits in high places.’’ These, it 
is true, have incited the mob to join in the 
crucifixion, but it is doubtful if ever a 
prophet was stoned or a reformer of social 
evils imprisoned or burned except at the 
instigation of those who wore the robes 
and insignia of authority. ‘‘The people,” 
long accustomed to unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the leadership of the exalted, dare 
not trust their own unsophisticated judg- 
ment, and when they learn the rulers and 
the Pharisees are not among His followers 
they are ready to forsake even one who has 
proven their personal friend and healer. 

We quote with hearty approval the 
answer given to the question, What is the 
rejected preacher to do?: ‘He is never 
to give up. He may shake the dust off 
his feet against one community, but he is to 
move on to another. He may turn from 
the Jew, but to the Gentile. He may 
leave one class of individuals, but he must 
gotoanother. If he cannot reach the rich, 
he must try the poor. ‘Go out quickly 
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into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind.’ In this com- 
mand we see the principle which was practi- 
cally to control the rejected preacher. He 
was to go farther out and farther down. 
There is a hunger there which is not felt in 
the high and easy place. 

But the tone of optimism with which the 
article is concluded is not consistent. It 
is true that ‘‘no heaven-sent preacher was 
ever rejected by all men,” but it does not 
follow that the man who feels himself called 
to ‘‘go farther out and farther down”’ 
will find ‘the people’’ flocking to his 
church as has been the case in notable in- 
stances. A Detroit preacher recently said, 
“It would be better if we shut up all our 
churches on Sunday evening and went out 
to the people and preached to them wherever 
we could find them.”” On Sunday evening, 
observe! But suppose a man were to be- 
come convinced that, by going out to the 
people all the time, by preaching to them in 
business and society, by living the life of 
helpful Christian service without clerical 
profession, he might better serve the people 
who are not responding to the ministra- 
tions of organized Christianity? Suppose 
he were to declare his belief that the office 
of physician, lawyer, teacher, nurse, car- 
penter, or farmer was as holy a calling? 
Or suppose it became apparent that some 
given church could better serve the people 
by being ‘‘shut up”’ all the time, leaving the 
minister free to work constantly where the 
needy people are, and yet maintained by 
those who formerly paid him to preach to 
them or to their empty pews? While our 
religious contemporaries must acknowledge 
that such a preacher had solved the prob- 
lem of his rejection by refusing to be re 
jected, would they still be willing to extend 
the hand of clerical fellowship and call him 


a ‘‘preacher’’? 


Faith 


Continued interest in the discussion of 
Ethical vs. Metaphysical Creeds leads us 
to publish the following item from the 
Western Christian Advocate, a leading 
Methodist paper. That the movement men- 
tioned meets with a hearty approval in 
prominent Methodist circles gives the tend- 
ency a doubly important significance: 


There is a movement in England on the part 
of some ee of the Established Church 
and a number of the laymen to do away with the 
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rubric requiring the public reading of the 
Athanasian Creed on certain great festivals 
of the Christian year. The anathematizing 
clauses of that creed are not relished in this day 
and generation, and, as the spokesman said, 
the creed ‘‘demanded an historical spirit, a 
theological learning, which could not be found 
in congregations consisting of men and women, 
educated and less educated, and even little 
children.”” The statements in the creed are too 
utterly metaphysical for ordinary comprehen- 
sion, and then to affirm that he who rejects these 
subtle distinctions ‘‘without doubt shall perish 
everlastingly’’ is a little too much for the temper 
of our day. There are difficulties in getting 
rid of the obnoxious requirement, but the sympa- 
thies of the Primate of England, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, are evidently in favor of moving 
in that direction. 

That numerous churches are steadily 
moving in the direction of such creedal 
expressions as shall reflect the advanced 
ethical spirit of the day, instead of binding 
themselves permanently to traditional, and 
now irrelevant declarations of faith, is one 
of the most promising signs that the or- 
ganizations of Christianity are to continue 
and increase their service to society. 


Declarations of faith, let us hope, will 
increasingly partake of the nature of earnest 
expression of confidence in the infinite 
goodness of God and of an insatiable thirst 
after his righteousness in the individual 
and in society. A faith worthy to be called 
Christian reveals a belief that from all his 
diseases and defects man is curable, and 
that, following the distressing confusion 
which now divides the race, a universal broth- 
erhood willemerge. And sucha faithcan be 
no less than a working hypothesis, enlisting 
every believer to hasten its realization. 

The Rev. C. Sylvester Horne recently 
said in his English pulpit: 

‘“‘Faith is regarded by most people of to- 
day as aperfectly harmless word. With our 
fathers faith was a grip of eternity, sure 
and strong; we ‘lift lame hands of faith.’ 
We limp where they walked erect and strong. 
We sign our articles of religion, and if they 
were twice as many, we should sign them 
just as cheerfully. This seems a prodigious 
amount to believe. This, indeed, is not 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, but starting 
with the full-grown bush. But too often 
this is a faith that no vicious trade fears, 
the faith with which fashionable people 
toy. I would not give much for a man’s 
faith that did not make the man dangerous 
to every dishonest trade and every degrad- 
ing tendency.” 
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“Sagacity” is a strong word to apply 
to animals, implying, as it does, quick and 
keen perception; and yet it is the word 
usually applied to the mental characteristic 
of the elephant. There can be no doubt 
that the attribute is rightly conceded to the 
animal, for the stories told by competent 
naturalists about the elephant in India dis- 
close such a wonderful power of what we 
are compelled to call ‘‘mental processes”’ 
that many are tempted to call them in ques- 
tion. It is quite true that inexperienced 
observers are liable to ‘“‘read into”’ the acts 
of animals their own mental processes, but 
the testimony about elephants is in many 
cases unimpeachable, and we are quite 
justified in ascribing to it the property of 
“‘sagacity.” Indeed, Mr. John Burroughs 
applies another term which is no less sig- 
nificant—reflection. He says in ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury” for August: 

It is said that elephants in India will besmear 
themselves with mud as a protection against 
insects, and that they will break branches from 
the trees and use them to brush away the flies. 
If this is true, it shows, I think, something beyond 
instinct in the elephant; it shows reflection. 

In ‘‘Cassier’s Magazine’’ for July there 
is a striking article on ‘“‘The Elephant as a 
Machine,” by M. Barakatullah, which re- 
lates the manner of taming wild elephants 
after their capture, and gives some in- 
stances of intelligence which are enough 
to stagger the strongest opponent of “‘ mind”’ 
in animals. 

In newly captured elephants conformity and 
obedience develop rapidly, and their training is 
simple. For three days, or until they eat freely, 
which they seldom do in less time, they are al- 
lowed to remain perfectly quiet, sometimes with 
a tame one beside them to give them confidence. 
Where many are being tamed, each new captive 
is put between the stalls of half-tamed ones as 
soon as it takes to food. This stage being over, 
tamed ones are put on either side, and the head 
of the stable stands in front of the wild one 
holding a long stick with a sharp iron point. 
Two men are then stationed, one on either side, 
assisted by tame elephants, and each holding an 
‘“‘ankus”’ (crook) toward the wild elephant’s 
trunk, while one or two other men _ rub their 
hands over his back, keeping up all the while a 
soothing and plaintive chant, interlarded with 
such endearing epithets as ‘‘Ho, my son,” ‘‘Ho, 
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my father,’’ or ‘‘Ho, my mother,’”’ as may be 
applicable to age and sex. 

Then the wild elephant is taken to the tank to 
bathe in company with tame ones with a par- 
ticular detail of process. Gradually, after a few 
weeks, the aid of a decoy is dispensed with, and 
the animal is taken alone to the tank, with its 
legs hobbled with a rope and men pointing crooks 
at its head and ears. Thus, some become tame 
in a few months, and others take longer, for the 
process of taming is dependent upon the disposi- 
tion of each individual elephant. 

The first employment of a newly tamed ele- 
phant is the treading clay in a brick-field, or in 
drawing a wagon in double harness with a tame 
companion. But the work in which the display 
of sagacity renders the labor of the elephant of 
the highest value, is that which involves the mov- 
ing of heavy material. Hence, in dragging or 
piling timber, or in transporting stones for the 
construction of walls and the approaches to 
bridges, the services of the elephant in an un- 
opened country ce of the utmost importance. 
When the roads are to be constructed along the 
face of steep declivities and the space is so con- 
tracted that risk is incurred, either of the working 
elephant falling over the precipice or of rocks 
slipping down from above, not only are the 
measures to which the sagacious animal resorts 
the most judicious and reasonable that could be 
devised, but, if urged by its keeper to adopt any 
other, it manifests a reluctance sufficient to show 
that it has balanced in its mind the comparative 
advantages of each. 

An elephant appears on all occasions to com- 
prehend the purpose and object that it is ex- 
pected to promote, and hence the animal volun- 
tarily executes a variety of details without any 
guidance whatever from its keeper. Herein lies 
the superiority of the elephant over the horse. 
In moving timber and masses of rock its trunk 
is the instrument on which the elephant mainly 
relies, but those that have tusks turn them to 
good account. To get a weighty stone out of a 
hollow, the elephant will kneel down so as to 


- apply its head to move the stone upward; then, 


steadying the stone with one foot till it can raise 
itself, it will apply a fold of its trunk to shift the 
stone in place and fit it accurately in position. 
This done, the elephant will step around to view 
the stone on either side and adjust it with due 
precision. The animal appears to gage its own 
task with its eye, and to form a judgment as to 
whether the weight is proportioned to its strength. 
If doubtful of its power, it hesitates, and if urged 
against its will, it roars and shows temper. 


A Plea for the Quail 
With one ‘‘Old Bob White” at the bot- 
tom of the garden and another answering 
from the meadow in rivalry, the mind flies 
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off to the question of the good insectivorous 
birds do for the community. The folly 
of destroying them ought to be evident 
to the dullest intellect, and yet we hear 
nothing but grumbling about a few straw- 
berries, cherries or grains of corn that these 
public benefactors happen to take as they 
go about their work of keeping ‘‘the balance 
of power.”’ Here is a piece of evidence, 
clipped by ‘‘Our Dumb Animals”’ from the 
‘“‘Hennery Clipper’ of Oklahoma, which 
shows how one man at least was brought 
to his senses. 

One of our best practical farmers related to us 
the other day, how he came to change his mind 
about killing birds. He said he formerly took a 
great deal of pleasure with his gun and dogs. 
About six months after coming to the territory, 
he told his wife that he would go out and kill a 
few quail. It was about four o’clock; so, calling 
his dogs, he started out on his own farm. He 
soon shot three quail, and his wife, knowing that 
if he got thoroughly interested in the pursuit of 
game he would be out till long after supper-time, 
persuaded him to come back to the house and 
they would have ee, and then he could go 
out again. ‘‘All right,’ said the farmer; “I 
will dress these and we'll have them for supper.”’ 
His wife remarked on the fulness of the craws of 
the birds, and on opening one it was found 
packed full of chinch-bugs! Out of curiosity 
they counted and found over four hundred dead 
chinch-bugs in the craw of one quail! Said the 
farmer, in relating the circumstance to us: ‘“‘I 
just cleaned up the gun, and have not shot a bird 
since, and if you'll come down to my place of a 
morning or evening and see the birds coming to 


my farm, you'll think they know their friends.’’- 


Hunting with the Cheetah 


Sport, as we take it, involves placing 
the sportsman and the game on as nearly 
equal terms as possible. If the odds are 
against the former, all the better. In some 
forms of so-called sport, however, there is 
but little of this feeling, and it degenerates 
into killing with as little trouble as possible 
to the slaughterer. This is the case with 
hunting with the cheetah, a method of pur- 
suing wild animals which has been in vogue 
in the East from the time of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments. Fortunately, 
for the honor of sportsmen, it is fast dis- 
appearing, and the employment of an animal 
of the family of the Felid@ as large as a 
leopard for the pursuit of deer is to be 
found only in one district of India. An ac- 
count of a hunt by an eye-witness will 
probably be of interest. It is by A. Sidney 
Galtrey, in ‘‘ Badminton’’ (London). 


One does not trespass beyond the bounds of 
accuracy in describing cheetah hunting as an old 
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and unique sport. It is peculiar to the native 
rulers of the State of Baroda in India, successive 
Gaekwars having always employed trained 
cheetahs in the slaying of deer in the preserves 
of Markapura, a few miles to the south of Baroda 
city. 

Not long since the writer was privileged to be 
one of H.H. the Gaekwar’s European guests on 
the occasion of the marriage festivities in honor 
of the wedding of the heir to the Gadi, and among 
the many attractions organized for their enter- 
tainment was a cheetah hunt, a thing not of 
common occurrence nowadays; and, indeed, 
there are indications that this remarkable kind of 
sport threatens to lapse, at any rate for a period. 
At the time of which I write there was only one 
trained cheetah in captivity, and another un- 
trained. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
the interest in this excursion was quite pro- 
nounced. 

The ‘‘meet’’ was at a little village, and was 
indicated by a solitary bullock cart on which was 
the cheetah, hooded and subdued, and appar- 
ently quite content in the company of the chokra 
(boy), whose puggaree was nearly as big as him- 
self. There were a few ladies of the party, and 
that there were no more was probably due to the 
fact that the aftermath of a successful hunt, 
when the savage instincts of the cheetah are 
directed against its miserable prey, is not one of 
the pleasantest sights to look or dwell upon. It 
is fascinating simply because it brings you to 
daringly close quarters with those real happen- 
ings when a carnivorous wild beast is successful 
in its lust after blood, but it is a horribly cruel 
spectacle, its abolition no humane man would 
regret, and I only venture to write about it be- 
cause it has been witnessed by comparatively 
few Englishmen, and a record of it before it dis- 
appears may be of interest. 

The -country was very flat, with trees and 
stunted jungle growths in patches, and after 
leaving the crude bullock track the uneven sur- 
face of the black soil around was trying to those 
who followed in the wake of the cheetah cart, 
and exceedingly rough on the feline, who was 
jolted and pitched about in most alarming fash- 
ion. The plan of campaign is to circle round a 
herd of buck until the cart is at tolerably close 
quarters, to permit of the cheetah being given a 
chance without the necessity of too long a chase. 
Several herds of deer came into view at a distance 
of some five or six hundred yards, and instead 
of taking immediate fright they merely trotted 
away as we approached nearer. Deer have been 
preserved for years at Markapura for the purpose 
of sport with the cheetah. 

To stalk the buck correctly with a bullock cart 
and cheetah there should not be a large following, 
but circumstances were not favorable in this re- 
spect. It was probably due to this that the 
herds were now unusually shy, until at last the 
Maharajah’s head shikari suggested a halt while 
the bullock cart went on ahead. It was soon 
lost to view, owing to the party being in the midst 
of a jungle growth, and when eventually it was 
found, we learned that the cheetah had been 
slipped and had struck down a young buck. As 
only one member of the party, who had chanced 
to be seated on the cart, had witnessed the occur- 
rence, it was of course decided to renew the hunt. 
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And what followed during the next hour was 
perhaps, more wearying than exciting, for re- 
peated efforts were made to circumvent the 
herds and draw sufficiently near to allow of the 
cheetah being unhooded and liberated. At 
length the shikaries circled to a spot where a herd 
was bound to pass within fifty or a hundred 
yards, and as the does and a sprinkling of bucks 
dashed past—now thoroughly scared—the chokra 
unhooded the cheetah. Fora moment he paused 
as if uninterested in the surroundings; then 
slowly he moved away with eyes intent on the 
deer. They had not yet noticed the long lithe 
cat as he drew near, but when, a few seconds 
later, they became aware of his advance they 
stampeded in all directions. The cheetah seemed 
to know that the moment was not one for stalk- 
ing, and forthwith bounded away in chase. A 
couple of does he allowed to pass, and then, 
singling out a fair-sized buck, he sped with ex- 
traordinary fleetness in chase. Wild with fright, 
the buck galloped and leaped madly, the big, 
silent cat all the while covering the ground in 
huge bounds, his long tail dropping low. 

He made a spring and seemed to touch, but 
the leap for the throat fell short, the buck was 
still free and bent to the left, like a coursed hare. 
What happened? We who witnessed this 
strange scene expected the cheetah to continue 
the chase; but no, he stopped suddenly, almost 
sulkily, and in fact threw it up. His friend the 
chokra sidled up to him, and led him back to the 
cart, when the hood was replaced. This was 
failure not expected, for somehow, the infalli- 
bility of ‘‘Master Spots’’ had come to be believed 
in. The cart was turned round and headed for 
the meet. Guests were reconciling themselves 
to a disappointing morning, for now there could 
be little more sport, as the heat of the day was 
beginning to be felt. 

Three times afterward was the cheetah put 
down, but although he espied the buck at close 
quarters he refused to exert himself. Hard 
things were being said of him, and just when an 
abandonment was imminent the sport of the 
morning happened. The cart had drawn un- 
commonly near a confiding herd, and, as before, 
the cheetah was given his chance. He stood 
irresolutely, his eyes blinking in the glaring sun- 
light. He walked with a crouch, his long, grey- 
hound-like hind legs propelling him into a trot and 
from a trot into that overwhelming bounding 
gallop as the herd noticed him. And then we 
saw the sight of a lifetime, enacted in less time 
than it takes to write this. Instinctively he 
picked out a big buck for his victim, and a race 
for life continued for a hundred yards, when 
another buck madly crossed between the two, 
and in a flash the cheetah had transferred his 
attentions to the second victim. Gradually and 
surely the interval lessened until the cheetah 
sprang high. His prey stumbled, and momen- 
tarily shook off the embrace, but the next relent- 
less spring dragged him finally to the earth. 

The tragedy was short-lived, for the buck was 
at his last gasp as we got up. He was on his 
back and the cheetah’s jaws were fastened on the 
exposed throat. Neither moved now, but we 
knew that the winner in this strange struggle 
was sucking in the buck’s last life blood. The 
big cat’s eyes were closed as he feasted, and the 
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shikaries made no attempt at interference for 
full five minutes. And then they cut away a 
haunch and with this they enticed the cheetah 
back to the cart, on which he was secured. This 
dramatic kill fittingly concluded the morning’s 
sport, and a move was made for Baroda. 


The San Jose Flower Festival 


In no part of this country, probably in no 
part of the world, have flower festivals 
attained the proportions and magnificence 
of those in California. The Los Angeles 
fiesta and the rose tournament of New Year at 
Pasadena are famous ‘‘all the world over’; 
and to them must now be added the fes- 
tivals in the time of prune blossom at Sara- 
toga (California) and San José. From 
“Sunset” the following account of the San 
José celebration of Flora’s beauty is taken: 


This year the city of San José in the heart of 
the Santa Clara Valley, instituted its first blossom 
festival. The Woman’s Club arranged for it, and 
it is now a fact. The sentiment of the fruit 
bloom, as at Saratoga, was the ruling conception. 
On the second day there was a general visiting 
of the prune orchards, through which run miles 
of excellent roads. On the third day San José 
presented to her thousands of guests the climax 
of the event begun at Saratoga. And here, too, 
in spite of the pomp of the display, which con- 
sisted chiefly of a great parade of society and 
various organizations in flower-bedecked vehicles, 
the blossoms of the fruit-trees, to which the 
county owes its claim to prosperity, were still 
predominant. The exhibition was of a mag- 
nificence worthy of the civic dignity of the city. 
Troops of flower-garlanded horsemen, splendidly 
mounted; automobiles and carriages and stylish 
traps, wreathed and banked with all the flowers 
of the season, cultivated and wild, wistaria, 
lilac, geranium, callas, carnations, roses, glowing 
California poppies, and even the wild mustard, 
fragrant and dainty; a brigade of bicycles which 
are revolving circles of color; cleverly designed 
floats which were exponents of all the floral 
wealth of the valley; the pageant moving to its 
goal to music, through streets lined with an eye- 
hungry multitude, made a display typical in its 
generous brilliance of a California holiday. 

But here and there, through the glow of the 
poppies and the colder beauty of lilac and wis- 
taria, one saw the chaste white of the prune bloom, 
and caught its fragrance, clearer and lighter than 
that of the garden flowers. And in the park, 
where cavaliers on rose-garlanded steeds splin- 
tered rose-wreathed lances in tilt, and dashing 
riders played the old Spanish game of spearing 
flower-wreaths from aloft at the full speed of 
their horses, the thousands in the grand stand, 
watching these equestrian events with all the 
interest of true Californians, found their eyes 
wandering again and again to the orchard blos- 
soms. For, looking out over the valley from 
this elevation, they saw the level surface of the 
mist-white prune orchards stretching to the base 
of the mountains which shut in the valley 
dwellers. 
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A Backyard Garden 


It is not too much to say that every one 
who has a back yard ina city suburb should 
read a short article by W. H. Colwell, in 
“Country Life in America,” on ‘‘A Back- 
yard Garden and a Vacant Lot Next Door.” 
He is not the owner of the house, but he 
wants to get all the pleasure he can out of 
it while he is tenant, and he is content to 
consider the loss of any outlay when the 
time comes to move. This is sensible, but 
few take such pride in gardening, when the 
garden is rented, as Mr. Colwell; and they 
miss the pleasure he gets out of it. If the 
article and the striking photographs of the 
backyard and the vacant lot do not stir 
up enthusiasm, we can say no more. 


When I rented the house and settled down 
there was not a single plant, shrub or vine of any 
kind to be seen on the plot. The tenement I live 
in is on a lot that leaves a backyard forty feet 
wide and forty-one feet deep. Adjoining this 
estate is a vacant lot forty-one feet wide by one 
hundred feet deep; this is owned by the same 
landlord, who gives me the use of it until sold or 
built upon, so I take the chance of making a 
garden for my annuals. 

The small space led me to use every inch pos- 
sible, even to the six-foot walk which runs back 
to the fence in the rear. This I covered with an 
arbor from the fence forward a distance of ten 
feet, built of inexpensive materials, and covered 
the sides and tops with coarse galvanized iron- 
wire netting. Last year I grew the pumpkins 
that made our pies for our Christmas dinner. 
The only precaution to take when growing them, 
is to twine stout hemp cord around the stems, 
fastening it into the arbor to keep the weight 
from tearing down the vines. This year, I am 
raising in the same way my summer squashes, 
and perhaps next year may try cantaloups or 
cucumbers. 

The board fence in the rear of the yard, is cov- 
ered with woodbine, and the only way to grow 
it and hide the fence is to put in the roots four 
feet apart and let them run as they choose the 
first year. In the autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen off, remove the shoots carefully from the 
fence, and arrange them so that they radiate 
from each root in fan shape. Fasten the 
branches in position on the fence with small 
galvanized-iron staples; by doing so the branches 
cross and recross each other in radiating lines. 
When they leaf out in the spring you will find 
that you have lost the unsightly fence, having 
transformed it into a bank of green leaves, mak- 
ing of it a beautiful background for your tall 
flowering plants. The fence in the rear of the 
garden I am training over with ampelopsis and 
climbing roses; I also use some of the annual 
climbers, as cypress vine. 

In laying out the garden, I mark out the beds 
in shapes to suit my fancy. After they are fin- 
ished, I make the walks, by using the top loam, 
hardened up, an easy thing to accomplish. I do 
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this by scraping off the top surface with a sharp 
hoe about once a week, then sweeping them clean 
with a broom. After sweeping, I shower them ° 
with a hose sprinkler, using the heavy rain spray, 
holding the oes in such a manner as will cause 
the drops to descend as heavily as possible. 
Nothing is better than the above for hardening 
the surface, and nothing makes a cleaner or 
better garden. 


Mr. Colwell uses manure from the cow 
stable, well spaded in, and has always on 
hand a supply of liquid manure, made by 
placing cow manure in a barrel and filling 
with water. This he uses freely every other 
day until the plants are matured and in 
bloom. Watering is done late in the even- 
ing and early in the morning. 


The garden has for its central feature a small 
pond, built up of pieces of limestone, the inside 
diameter of which is six feet and the depth two 
feet six inches. This is easily made tight by 
cementing over on the inside. One year I had 
it thickly covered with Egyptian lotus, and other 
years with the beautiful crimson Nymphea 
Devoniensis and the blue Zanzibarensis. Around 
the pond I have grown the choicest varieties of 
climbing nasturtiums, which, with the semi- 
dampness of the earth and the heat and moisture 
from the stones, produced hundreds of the most 
exquisite shades. At different points in the 
garden I form beds edged with rough cobble- 
stones; the long bed near the rear fence I edge 
with short sections of good-sized rustic-cut tree 
limbs. These beds I fill with all kinds of plants 
and vines, carefully placing them to occupy their 
respective positions. In the border bed against 
the fence I put in different varieties of wild ferns, 
also wild flowers, such as hepaticas, asters, wild 
carrot, lady’s slipper, Solomon’s seal, bluets, 
etc., also wild shrubs like sumac, barberry and 
shrubby evergreens. At different spots I build 
trellises, covering them with the fragrant moon- 
vines, the gorgeous Japanese morning-glory, the 
artistic Cobe@a scandens, the graceful passifloras, 
the many flowering clematises, for they all pic- 
turesquely intermingle and group themselves in a 
variety of pleasing ways, giving those easy 
touches that a garden really requires. Inthe 
upper right-hand corner of the yard, is another 
small sunken pond which is overhung by a spread- 
ing sumac. This pond I fill with the yellow 
water-poppy, blue water hyacinths, etc. To 
make a suitable background for these, the pond 
is shallowed up on the back side and ends, and 
here I put in the blue-flag, pickerel-weed and 
wild rice. Still back of these, outside, I plant the 
tall cannas and bulky caladiums. The vacant 
lot is filled mostly with our choicest annuals. 


It is impossible here to give the list of 
names of the flowers grown by Mr. Colwell, 
but any one who will read the whole of his 
article will most assuredly be astonished 
at the number he can get in so small an 
area. If happiness is at all connected with 
the number of our friends, then Mr. Col- 
well’s happiness must be phenomenal. 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








An Educational Experiment 


When we consider the changes that have 
taken place in educational methods within 
the last century, when we hear our parents 
say that ‘‘they did so and so in out 
school,’’ when we compare the way in which 
lessons were taught to ourselves with the 
way in which they are given to our children, 
we are ready to say that all educational 
methods are experimental, and that fashions 
in them have a vogue as much as they do in 
the shape of our garments. With regard 
to these latter we are told that not infre- 
quently ancient styles are revived, and it 
would appear that the same phenomenon 
may occur in education. In “The Whim” 
for July there is an article which would 
point to the revival of such a method of 
education as prevailed in days long gone 
by when children were instructed at home. 
The only difference is that the modern 
teacher is trained in psychology and other 
‘‘ologies,’’ while the ancient ‘nursery 
governess’’ often conducted her operations 
in ‘‘the light of nature.’’ The writer of the 
article referred to says: 


Mrs. F. was a trained kindergartner, and after 
eight years’ experience she began to feel that the 
kindergarten system, in striving to get away 
from the fossilizing influence of the older sys- 
tems, was becoming fossilized itself. She had 
studied the child carefully and had come to the 
conclusion that it has good instincts of its own, 
and that the discipline of schools dulls these in- 
stincts without providing any counterbalancing 
advantage It gradually dawned upon her that 
the best thing to do was to let the child have its 
own way, simply to help it to develop along its 
own lines and to confine instruction to the an- 
swering of the cravings of the child. As she let 
these ideas prevail in her management of her 
kindergarten, she noticed that the children 
gained in self-reliance and initiative, and she was 
pleased to learn that those of them who left her 
to take their places in the regular schools did 
better than other children, so much so that it 
attracted attention, and this, too, although she 
had ‘‘taught’’ them practically nothing, while 
the other children had been crammed in the 
usual way. She determined to abandon the 
kindergarten and establish an absolutely free 
schoo] of her own, which was not to be a school 
at all, but a place for children to grow and gain 
experience of life in. So she founded 
the ‘‘ Play-house.’’ as the school is called, where 
from eight o'clock in the morning to four in the 
afternoon the children come and do as they 


please, while Mr. and Mrs. F. and such of the 
neighbors as happen in give such advice as is 
asked and exercise such supervision as is abso- 
lutely necessary: 

The school was first started in New 
Rochelle, but was moved to South Brooklyn. 
The visitor had been told that “it was the 
noisiest place in the world,”’ and adds that 
there was scarcely any necessity for in- 
quiry as to which house it was, for the sounds 
of the romping were evident enough in the 
street: 

The children seem to make wonderful 
progress -with what are usually called 
“‘studies.”’ A girl of thirteen has learned to 
play Wagner’s music, reading the notes, 
withouta single lesson. Others draw, fram 
ing their own pictures. Reading, writing 
and arithmetic are mastered, the children 
asking to be taught. Bad habits are 
changed by inculcating self-respect. Polite- 
ness comes of itself by the rubbing one 
against the,other. 

To sum up, the Play-house is a place where the 
child can express itself and have neighborhood 
experience. The first aim is the cultivation of the 
initiative, of self-expression, both of which are 
destroyed by the ordinary school system. And, 
strange to say, along the line of self-expression lies 
the oy virtue of concentration. Our usual 
idea of the best way to develop concentration of 
mind, is to drag the child away violently from his 
own line of thought and insist upon his following 
another and probably a distasteful one, and then 
we wonder at his unwillingness and inability to 
persist in the new path. Clearly the best way 
to induce him to fix his mind is to let it rest 
where it prefers to rest. 

It is not likely that this experiment will 
ever become the recognized method of in- 
structing the masses. The writer of the 
article sees this and says: ‘‘The Play-house 
is only adapted to a small neighborhood 
school, to an enlarged family, and it re- 
quires infinite patience and enthusiasm 
and love for children.”” It most certainly 
fosters individuality, the very thing in which 
our modern primary school system is weak- 
est in. It would develop genius in a few 
but.it would be useless with the bulk of the 
population. Gibbon, the historian, was 
taught, up to seven years of age, on much 
the same principle, and he thanked his tender 
aunt, Catherine Porten, to his dying day. 























EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Co-Education 


Many of us have doubtless thought that 
the subject of the Higher Education of 
Women was so far settled that there could 
be no retrogression, although there might 
be steady advance. Of late, however, 
there have been distant rumblings which in- 
dicate that the atmosphere is far from clear, 
and that at any moment the storms of the 
past may return upon us. ‘‘The Inde- 
pendent” of New York has recently had an 
article giving the reasons why a “bachelor 
maid” has not married. This has been 
criticized by ‘‘Marion Harlana.’”’ The 
“Popular Science Monthly” has had articles 
by Alumnz regarding the “race suicide’”’ 
attributed to this eminent body of women. 
The ‘‘ Medical Record” of July 2 had an 
editorial in which it says: 

Is a collegiate training harmful to women? 
The majority of medical men are of opinion that 
such is generally the case—at all events, that 
co-education is harmful to women—and hold the 
view that women are not fitted physically for the 
strain put upon them by strenuous professional 
or business careers. 

If women desire a university education they 
should be separated from men in their work, as, 
in addition to the competition in intellectual pur- 
suits the entire trend of co-education is toward 
the elevation of the purely intellectual, and the 
disregard of the emotional side of the character, 
thereby unfitting the woman for her natural 
vocation, that of motherhood, and of caring for 
her children and home. While a few women 
succeed in competing with men on the same 
plane of mental endeavor, the majority are more 
or less failures, their training on the lines of co- 
education not having benefited them a jot, indeed, 
rather the reverse. 

Attention to this subject has also been 
given at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Louis. There Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark Univer- 
sity, and author of ‘‘ Adolescence,’’ which 
caused a flutter some time ago, read a paper 
before the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. The “School Journal” of July 16 
has an abstract from this, from which we 
quote: 

Every profound discussion of co-education 
must be connected with the doctrines of heredity, 
an ounce of which, in Huxley’s well-worn phrase, 


is worth a ton of education. ~In a recent ‘study, 
it seems established that higher education in this 
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country reduces the rate of both marriage and 
offspring, so that barely three-fourths of our 
male, and only about one-half of our female 
graduates marry, and those who do so, marry 
late, and have few children. Mental strain in 
early womanhood is the cause of imperfect 
mammary function, which is the first stage in 
the evolution of sterility which, as Bunge has 
shown, if once lost in a mother, can never be 
regained in her posterity. These are general re- 
sults not necessarily connected with co-educa- 
tion. 

From puberty on, boys and girls begin to differ 
rapidly in every tissue; measurement, and quality 
of soul. This difference increases up to full 
nubility, and is greater in civilization than in 
savagery. Every sexual difference should be 
emphasized—man made more manly, and woman 
more womanly. In the family, budding boys 
and girls draw apart. To run with the other sex 
is condemned by sentiment. How the high 
school interferes with these laws of nature, recent 
studies show, in which a large per cent. of girls 
actually wish they were boys. Their ideals grow 
masculine, and we seem slowly to be developing 
a female sex without a female character. The 
rapid feminization of our schools encourages 


women teachers to give their own masculine 
> , 


traits and ideals free rein. 

Girls’ manners are roughened, and they do 
not —a pride in distinctively feminine qual- 
ities, or the grace and charm of their young 
womanhood, or lack a little respect for their sex. 
It is said that association with boys makes high- 
school girls less poetic, impulsive, romantic, 
their conduct more thoughtful; but I maintain, 
women teachers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that this is unfortunate; that something is wrong 

ith the girl in the middle teens who is not gushy 
or sentimental—at least at times. So it is said 

hat the presence of girls is humanizing for boys, 

but there is something wrong with a boy at this 
age who can truly be called a perfect gentleman. 
I do not like to urge that he should be a little 
rowdy or barbaric, but vigor must not be sacri- 
ficed to primness, and masculinity at this age 
does not normally take a high polish. 

Girls more often end education with college, 
while the boy must win his livelihood by what 
he gets, and more often goes on. Purely human- 
istic culture studies are her end, while man must 
specialize. Here he has his first genuine intel- 
lectual awakening, such as the girl found in the 
humanities. Girls appropriate and accept on 
authority, but fail when thrown upon their own 
resources. This evokes the best in a boy. \ The 
girl will always excel under text-book and recita- 
tion methods, and the boy grow listless, but in 
laboratory methods and research boys leave girls 
behind. All educational colleges show some 
spontaneous segregation as to topics, and girls 
tend to those departments where old routine 
methods prevail. Their conservatism thus in- 
terferes with educational progress., 
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Edited by Eckert Goodman 


Is It the Stock Company Again? 

The managers have been somewhat more 
reserved this summer than during preceding 
summers in making known their plans for 
the coming season. A rather marked 
conservatism is apparent. It is, therefore, 
too premature to forecast; indeed it would 
be rash to attempt anything of the sort. 
Nevertheless, one announcement at least is 
worthy of thought because of the light that 
it throws upon conditions theatric; and 
taken with rumors of similar trend it is 
highly suggestive. 

Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske has announced 
what has been, in some quarters, termed a 
‘permanent company,”’ with Mrs. Fiske at 
its head and a number of well-known 
actors and actresses among its personnel. 
Both the name and character of this or- 
ganization are full of meaning. ‘‘It will not 
be a stock company in the strict meaning of 
the term,” says Mr. Fiske. Yet this com- 
pany will be composed of ‘‘a star and a 


collection of the best artists obtainable.’’ , 


The list of plays to be produced, shows a 
wide range of high-class repertoire work. 
But the organization is not a stock company. 

At first this may seem a mere quibbling of 
terms. Looked at more closely, however, 
the differentiation will be detected. At 
bottom the idea is that of the stock com- 
pany. The company is a stock company— 
but it isa stock company plusa star. There 
you have the difference in a nutshell. We 
have at once outgrown, and yet not out- 
grown the stock company. 

For several years the cry has been, “‘ Let 
us return to the good old stock company.”’ 
Yes, indeed, let us try to do so if it be not 
impossible. Eventually we may work back 
to it. Indeed, rumor has already bruited 
rather widely two high-class stock com- 
panies; but it will be very unusual if at the 
time of their definite announcement they 
do not prove to be but the tail to the kite 
of some star. 

It is not difficult to trace the cause which 
led to this state of affairs. The abuse of the 
‘“‘star’’ system, the most pernicious in- 


fluence that ever put its blight upon the 
drama and the art of acting, has been the 
great forceat work. Mrs. Fiske is, of course, 
a legitimate ‘‘star,’’ an actress who has won 
her position by artistic effort and large 
results showing high worth and intelligence. 
But think of the great mass of “stars,”’ 
who possess as a patent to a place which 
should be one of distinction, nothing but the 
tall type upon the bill boards, and, perhaps, 
beauty and clever press work combined 
with mediocre talent. There are too many 
‘“‘stars,’”’ upon our stage to-day; too few 
actors and actresses. The excess is proving 
its own cure. Given free rope and the 
system will hang itself. Already the first 
notes of warning are heard in this reaction- 
ary movement. Meanwhile, as one of the 
results of its influence, we have instead of 
the stock company the ‘‘permanent com- 
pany.” 

It is one thing for an actor or an actress 
to become a “star’’; it is quite another 
thing to go back to the ranks and cease 
being one. Once the infection has caught 
it requires the knife to cure. So we are 
likely to find several stars with stock com- 
panies attached. If they might all be of 
the caliber of Mrs. Fiske, we could offer up 
thanks at the new, perhaps the better, 
genre. The ‘‘if’’, however, is rather too 
large for the most unsophisticated, and so 
we await with interest, rather than great ex- 
pectancy, developments. 


Educational Value of the Drama 


There are many reasons why critics and 
lovers of the drama have preached so 
strenuously the stock company. Its value 
in conducing to a higher level of acting is, 
of course, apparent. The fact that it in- 
creases the demand for plays and thus en- 
courages and widens the field of dramatic 
effort, is likewise evident to all. But one 
side of the stock company idea has not, I 
believe, been brought out with the degree 
of prominence which it deserves. This is 
the educational value which it possesses. 
For, given a good company with a rather 
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certain amount of support, and the man- 
ager can make all manner of experiments. 
Think for a moment what Augustin Daly 
accomplished—the great number of artis- 
tic revivals produced, the special produc- 
tions and delightful novelties. The force 
and initiative of Daly, during his heyday, 
were more responsible for ‘‘ popularizing”’ 
Shakespeare than was the teaching of the 
schools. 

We are apt to forget what an influence, 
powerful unconscious influence, the theater 
exerts. Once at its beginnings the English 
drama was practically a religious lesson. 
It then became almost an historical treatise 
with the possibilities of the daily paper. 
It was only when the drama grew to be 
a thing of pure amusement and that amuse- 
ment itself became vitiated, that it forgot 
its birthright. The Commonwealth did 
right in placing its injunction upon it. 
The drama had run to seed. And it is only 
within the last fifty years that it has begun 
to come back intoits own. The sooner this 
fact is grasped, the better for all—for 
managers, for public, for authors. The 
Ibsen drama and the Germanic drama are 
not sporadic movements. They are vital 
forces, forces which are to change the whole 
front of the drama and bring it back some- 
what to its pristine character. Education, 
especially higher education, has increased 
tremendously recently. The day of the 
thinking, reasoning audience is not as far 
distant as some managers, by their offerings, 
would have us believe. Moreover, each 
day the problems of life grow more complex. 
It is absurd to think that the drama, which 
is distinctly the interpreter of life, is to hold 
aloof and continue upon lines of artificial 
convention. ‘Those who have watched can 
already feel, rather than see, the change 
taking place. For instance, look at Mr. 
Fiske’s plans for the coming season. I quote 
from a note issued by his office: 

The season is to open in September with a 
brilliant revival of Langdon Mitchell’s drama- 
tization of ‘‘Vanity Fair,’’ entitled ‘‘Becky 
Sharp.’’ It will be followed by ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,”’ 
fora brief term. The first new production of the 
season will be a drama by C. M. S. McLellan 
(Hugh Morton). This is a drama of incident 
revealing a succession of stirring and absorbing 
scenes respecting a group of strongly contrasted 
characters which deal with a social problem of 
wide interest. ‘‘Monna Vanna,’’ Maeterlinck’s 
remarkable play, is also scheduled for produc- 
tion, while several works by American and 
English authors have also been secured. Mr. 
Fiske’s programme will probably include several 


productions of plays of special interest that may 
take the form of a subscription series. He is 
also contemplating the establishment of occa- 
sional ‘‘ popular nights’’ at which the best plays 
will be given, with the full strength of the com- 
pany, at prices adapted to the means of those 
serious playgoers whens purses are not equal to 
the strain of the usual Broadway prices. 

Such a programme is illuminative. Of 
the four plays definitely announced, three 
are of distinct literary value; and the fourth 
is as yet an unknown quantity. It is to this 
fourth that the interest turns especially. I 
refer to that statement in connection with 
it: ‘‘a social problem of wide interest.’ 
Here is a new play, professedly and appar- 
ently designedly advertised as one of an in- 
tellectual, instructive character. It may 
or may not realize expectations: this in no 
way affects the point in question, the point 
made above that the drama is coming more 
and more to reflect modern conditions. 
The very fact that its educational value 
has been hit upon as an appeal, is another 


proof of this. 


The Amusing and the Instructive Play 

This question is not a particularly new 
one. Shall plays instruct? Shall they 
merely amuse? Are they to make audi- 
ences forget? Or are they to make audi- 
ences think? Your business man, it is said, 
will tell you that when his day’s work is 
done he wants to forget all the disagreeable 
things known under the general title of 
‘“‘reality’’ and desires simply to be amused. 
Your matinée girl, it is said, loves gushy 
passion and swash buckling. There are 
many conventions—stupid conventions— 
which the stage still holds, but none more 
stupid than these if interpreted by the rule. 
The business man does want to forget; but 
forgetting does not mean the absence of 
thought, and enjoyment is not always spelled 
out in letters of imbecility. The matinée 
girl is as frivolous as you will; but she is 
pretty apt either to have gone to college or to 
be attending college; and her knowledge of 
life and the practical things of life is wider 
at twenty than was her grandmother’s at 
eighty. She does like the romantic and 
dashing, but she is equally moved by the 
poetic and ideal, the powerful and meaning. 
Her learning may be a pose in some cases, 
but the very pose is an assumption of 
intellect. 

On the other hand, we have passed the 
days of the pageant wagon. We no longer 
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read our, Bible by means of living pictures. 
Yet, even here we must pause and query: 
How about ‘‘Everyman’’? How about 
that dramatization of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
of which we have heard so much of late? 
How about ‘Ben Hur’? How about 
‘“‘Parsifal’”’? Of course, one may carry the 
idea to an absurd extreme, as was done when 
this discussion first came up. When pedants 
praised Shakespeare because of his poetry 
and beautiful thoughts and his instructive 
qualities, they struck the first blow. He, 
doubtless, has all these, but they never 
would have secured him a vogue or a pro- 
duction for that matter. It was the great 
acting quality, the splendid story with its 
splendid treatment, that won him his posi- 
tion. This may seem like a going back 
upon the thesis maintained above. Not in 
the slightest. There is no question, no dis- 
cussion possible upon the fact that first 
and foremost every play must “‘act,’’ must 
entertain. It is what it does beside this, and 
how it does this, wherein the controversy 
lies. 

Season after season have we listened to 
absurd romantic stuff, which, being essen- 


tially untrue to reality, becomes almost im- 


moral. How many times have we seen 
Pierrot flirt with Pierrette with slight dif- 
ferentiation merely in externals?’ How 
long has John knelt at the feet of Mary and 
offered her his hand and heart? Recently 
he has grown a trifle more modern, it may 
be remarked en passant. How long have 
we accepted emotional unrealities as if they 
were a convention of the theater simply to 
see an actress display a superabundance 
of animality, glossed ‘‘emotional acting!” 
The so-called ‘‘wholesome”’ play resolved to 
its elements and analyzed may prove more 
immoral than the veriest problem play ever 
written. For the problem play tries at least 
to be true to the life depicted, and has the 
courage to call a spade a spade. Where 
so far it seems to have made its mistake 
is in too great an insistence upon the sex 
problem. When it shall take up “social 
problems of wide interest,”’ its true worth 
and appeal will be discovered. 

For this is the crux to the whole matter. 
Plays must be entertaining. That state- 
ment cannot be too strongly reiterated. 
But after that they must portray life as 1t 
really is, not as false though accepted 
dramatic tradition has long agreed to con- 
sider life. They must portray real men and 
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real women with actual emotions, not 
puppets for display of histrionic skill. 
They must be a connotation upon life in 
both its happier and sadder sides. Thus, 
and thus only, can we have a real drama. 
And it is delightful to see that the modern 
dramatist is making great strides in this di- 
rection, and that each year finds truth more 
and more taking the place of fiction. That 
such a drama will appeal is as sure as that 
intelligence exists. 


Gilbert Redivivus 


So closely had the joint creators of 
‘*Patience,’’ ‘‘Pinafore,’’ ‘‘The Pirates 
of Penzance” and the rest of the merry 
crew been associated in the minds of the 
public as a working factor, that upon the 
dissolution, ever to be regretted, of their 
partnership, and upon the passing of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, the surviving partner, 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, was drawn involuntarily 
almost into a limbo of departed celebrities. 
He has chosen to emerge, however, of late, 
and all London has recently been laughing 
at the whimsical humor of the play in 
which he has demonstrated that the power 
shown in his earlier work which conspired 
to add to the joy of nations shows no 
abatement of force or brilliancy. 

‘‘Academy and Literature” thus speaks 
of his play: 

“The land of Topsy-Turveydom has 
ever been dear to the heart of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert from the early days of Bab-Balladom 
to the Sullivan operas, and true to his old 
love he now gives us ‘Harlequin and the 
Fairy’s Dilemma,’ a veritable revel of up- 
side-downness. It would be an almost 
impossible task to give a coherent descrip- 
tion of the plot of this two-act ‘original, 
domestic pantomine,’ impossible and un- 
fair. As I came away from the Garrick 
Theater, out into the fresh air and realities, 
I rubbed my eyes, awaking, as it were, from 
a wild fantastic dream, a mad, merry dream, 
where I had heard old tunes of yester-year, 
where I had met again the friends of child- 
hood, the good fairy and the wicked demon, 
clowns, pantaloons, harlequins and so forth, 
all inextricably mixed up with personages 
of everyday life. ‘ And, oh, how we 
all had laughed, jokes verbal and jokes phys- 
ical piling one upon the other until the 
end of the piece seemed almost flat, for 
we had laughed too much to laugh any 
longer.”’ 
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By the Fireside.* 


™ Y the Fireside” is a group of whole- 

some and much-needed essays on 

the various subjects that naturally 
suggest themselves to each fortunate sharer 
ofahome. While there is nothing essentially 
new in these utterances, they are spoken with 
a freshness and also with a conviction which 
gives pause to this generation’s rapid de- 
parture from all homelike living. 

To one who is familiar with the life of the 
submerged tenth, it is a source of gratifica- 
tion that the author admits the impossibility 
of there being a home under certain condi- 
tions. One can only echo the author’s ques- 
tion—‘‘ How is a true home possible where 
one room must be put to all kinds of service, 
and there is no place for rest or solitude or 
relaxation?’’ But to those who possess 
even the most meager material nucleus of a 
home, even though it be but a piece of fur- 
niture around which clings a home tradition, 
these essays will surely come with uplifting 
and ennobling power. 

The diagnosis of the present state of soci- 
ety is most effectively stated: ‘‘There are 
two divorces that are doing our society to 
death, man’s divorce from the soil, and his 
divorce from the home.”’ The social atti- 
tude of the author is much more discernible 
than in the volume The Simple Life, which 
was almost wholly individualistic. He con- 
siders that the prime discovery of man is 
the perception that our life circulates in 
others’ lives, and other lives inours. ‘‘God 
gives this lesson-to man, that egotist by 
nature, and He gives it to him in the family, 
that later he may profit from it in society.”’ 

There is a graphic picturing of the long 
struggle between the Spirit of the world and 
the Spirit of the family. The Spirit of the 
world competes, sells, takes vengeance, 
maintains personal rights,—the Spirit of the 
family helps, bestows, pardons, forgets self. 
The optimism of the author is helpfully evi- 
dent although he plainly discerns the fury 
of the struggle:—‘‘The family spirit is a 
touchstone of humanity’s future, of that 


*By THE FirEsipE. By Charles Wagner. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mary Louise Hendee. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, 1904, $1.00. 


ideal realm of righteousness so far off from 
our present wretchedness, that even to hope 
for it needs the dauntless and patient faith 
counting on eons to remove the deepest- 
rooted obstacles. A mother’s kiss has dedi- 
cated each of us to citizenship in that coun- 
try. Making him the free gift of life and 
all that it contains, the mother says to her 
child, in the name of humanity: ‘Remember! 
Love as thou hast been loved, give as thou 
hast received!’’’ This optimism is logical, 
for he further says—‘‘ Through our ancestors 
we come from the crowd, through our de- 
scendants we return to it: how can it be 
indifferent to us?”’ 

It seems that the whole gamut of family 
life is touched in these essays. If those 
weary and perplexed with the “servant 
problem” will glance in this direction, they 
may find some wholesome advice. ‘Be 
sure that no one is altogether a cook or a 
coachman; all the cooks and coachmen are 
human beings. Interest yourself in this 
being.”” ‘*‘ Your servants are like you; they 
did not lay aside humanity when they put 
on livery....Why do you forget that your 
servants are not machines for sweeping, 
cooking, or digging?”’ ‘‘You say habitu- 
ally, ‘If only they do their work, I don’t 
care about the rest. Do you not perceive 
that the reverse of this reflection of the mas- 
ter is this other reflection of the man: ‘If 
only they pay me, I don’t care about the 
rest?””’ ‘‘To serve people who are of no 
service themselves is demoralizing 
preparing meals for a hard-working master, 
blacking the boots of a physician, brushing 
the garments of a thinker, lighting the fire 
for a busy traveler returned fatigued from 
a long journey, there is charm and inspira- 
tion....Everyone has need of knowing 
why he works. To feed, dress, attend and 
amuse idlers, is not a trade for a man. 
Such an occupation makes him crusty, sar- 
castic, sceptical, ugly. Let us put ourselves 
in the servant’s place; it is sometimes a 
means of bringing us back into our own.” 

Nowhere in the book is the author’s deli- 
cate sympathy with all life more manifest 
than in the closing paragraph in the essay, 
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“‘Our Animal Friends.’’ ‘‘For myself, by 
the least of God’s creatures that is nearing 
its end here, at the sight of wilting flowers, 
or a bird falling to the ground, as well as 
beside the expiring light of genius, my mind 
turns to the great mystery of life, to the 
eternal design to which all things conform; 
and if I see nothing depart without a feeling 
of sadness, neither do I ever fail to be re- 
minded that great and small, obscure in- 
stinct and luminous mind, all flow from the 
same source, make part of the same tremen- 
dous plan. Can that which comes from life 
return to chaos? Is not the sadness we feel 
at the sight of death a suggestion, a pre- 
sentiment? Can a work of God have an 
end?’”’ 

Joys and sorrows, birth and death, home- 


The Transgression 


more Carry] gives an added interest 

to this, his first novel of importance. 
Hitherto Mr. Carryl has been principally 
known as a writer of clever trifles, but his 
‘“‘Zut and Other Parisians’’ gave promise of 
success in a more ambitious field of writing 
which ‘‘The Transgression of Andrew Vane”’ 
has fulfilled. 

The scene of the story is Paris, the charac- 
ters—most of them-—members of the Ameri- 
can colony, that. body of expatriates who, 
for one reason or another, business, art or 
pleasure, have forsaken the sound tradi- 
tions in which they were bred and have 
adopted in exchange the habits of an alien 
and less wholesome civilization. 

The principal personage in the book is 
Andrew Vane, a young Bostonian, who, not 
being very robust, has been obliged to leave 
Harvard in the middle of his college course, 
and has been sent to Paris by his grandfather 
in the hope that the sea-voyage and 
change of air will benefit him. Andrew has 
been furnished with a liberal letter of credit 
and also an introduction to Mr. Jeremy 
Carnby, a respectable American who has 
been in business in Paris for twenty-five 
years, and whose wife is one of the most pop- 
ular members of the American colony. At 
the Carnby’s Andrew meets a varied, and not 
altogether pleasing society, though Margery 
Palffy stands out, a delightful contrast to 


| ‘HE premature death of Mr. Guy Wet- 
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Guy Wetmore Carryl. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York. $1.50. 
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coming and home-leaving, are all touched 
upon with a discernment which prizes all 
that concerns the family, which he regards 
as the ‘‘germ of all things human.’’ In the 
emphasis Pastor Wagner places upon the 
spiritual significance of feeding, clothing, 
and lodging the family, one is reminded of 
the words of Ruskin when he says of these 
same functions:—‘‘On such holy and simple 
practise will be founded, indeed, at last, an 
infallible religion. The greatest of all the 
mysteries of life, and the most terrible, is 
the corruption of even the sincerest religion 
which is not daily founded on rational, effec- 
tive, humble, and helpful action.” These 
essays will do much to increase the adher- 
ents to what the author calls ‘‘the religion 
of the hearth.” Evalyn C. Lovejoy. 





of Andrew Vane.* 


her surroundings. Born of a French father 
and an American mother, she has been edu- 
cated in America where she has met Andrew 
Vane. An understanding has been estab- 
lished between them, and one reason for 
Andrew’s coming to Paris is to turn that 
understanding into an avowed certainty. 

Another member of the colony is Mr. 
Thomas Radwalader, an American who, un- 
der the deteriorating influence of a long resi- 
dence in Paris, has sunk to becoming the 
partner of a young “‘cocotte’’ for the pur- 
poses of swindling and blackmailing, he be- 
ing the master spirit of the partnership and 
retaining the lion’s share of the spoil. No 
longer a young man, he “enjoyed the truly 
Parisian distinction of being an impecunious 
bachelor who did not accept all the invita- 
tions he received,’’ a description which speaks 
volumes for the other men of his set. No 
one seems to have any hint of the real nature 
of this man who, on hearing the amount of 
Andrew Vane’s letter of credit, scents another 
victim and, with the help of Mirabelle Tre- 
monceau, prepares the trap which had hith- 
erto proved successful with so many others. 

How Radwalader is thwarted in most of 
his plans, what the transgression of Andrew 
Vane is, and how he and Margery finally 
come together, must be left to the reader to 
find out, but the interest of the story is sus- 
tained until the end, for Andrew’s happiness 
comes within an ace of being forfeited, Rad- 
walader’s tragic death occurring just in time 
to save Vane from hearing a revelation that 
would have embittered his whole life. 
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Apart from the strong element of improba- 
bility that underlies the tragic part of the 
story, there is much that is clever in it. 
There is a little straining after effect in the 
style, a slight forcing of the good things, but 
Mr. Carryl had clear and distinct ideas about 
the average American resident in Paris and 
expressed them as follows: ‘‘ We all pose 
over here. You will yourself, if you stay 
long enough. It’s as contagious as small- 
pox.”” ‘‘You’re American in every detail of 
your sane, clean make-up, my friend, and 
you’ve been given America, the sanest, 
cleanest country on God’s globe, in which to 
develop and achieve. Might one ask what 
you’re doing over here?’’ ‘‘The subtle in- 
fluence of Paris, which undermines the bul- 
warks of principle and prejudice by insensi- 
ble degrees, was at work. Daily he heard 
the things which he had instinctively avoid- 
ed treated as inevitable, and byno means un- 
justified, accessories of life; daily the insinu- 
ating tooth of epigrammatic banter gnawed 
at the stability of his former convictions; 
while the very offenses which had always re- 
pelled him by their sordid vulgarity were now 
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accomplished all about him, light-heartedly, 
to . . ., the ripple of laughter, and 
the ring of gold.”” Some of these comments 
come from Radwalader, who is as clever as 
he is unprincipled; some from Mrs. Carnby, 
and it is she who makes that shrewd and 
penetrating criticism of the women of the 
class of Mirabelle Tremonceau, women who 
seem, in spite of their occupation, to have all 
the essentials of the woman of true refine- 
ment. “. . those women don’t wear. 
They seem to be only plated with fascina- 
tion, and in time the plating wears off, and you 
come back to the kind with the Hallmark.” 
Mr. Carryl did not fall into the common 
error of condemning French ways because 
they are different from our own, but he 
spoke with no uncertain tone of the evil ef- 
fects of a Parisian life upon the American or 
English idler, and there are few whose ex- 
perience, however limited, does not furnish 
a corroboration of this theory. The book 
will be read with interest and laid down with 
a feeling of regret that it is the last that we 
shall have from the pen of its gifted author. 
Mary K. Ford. 


Dean Farrar’s Life * 


his son, Reginald A. Farrar, is rather 

a ‘“‘memoir” than a biography, in the 
common interpretation of thatterm. It will 
be recognized by the public as a fitting ac- 
knowledgment of the conspicuous service of 
Dean Farrar, by one who adds to the sympa- 
thy of a son the grasp of essentials which pre- 
vents his sympathy from marring his at- 
tempt. 

The author has made extensive use of the 
correspondence of his father, but with com- 
mendable delicacy has spared the reader 
the pain and annoyance of wading through 
a flood of letters and documents of a purely 
private nature. Every letter in the volume 
is a distinct touch to the portrait. Promi- 
nent contemporaries have been freely called 
in assistance, and the estimates given from 
these independent sources are appropriately 
summarized in a paragraph from Dr. H. 
Montague Butler, Master of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge: ‘‘Apart from his high mental cul- 
ture, he impressed us all by the singular 
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purity and elevation of his whole character, 
his fiery enthusiasm for every noble cause 
or idea, his outspoken courage, his passion- 
ate scorn for injustice, for concealment of 
convictions, for anything that he held to be 
mean or low.”’ 

Letters of especial interest are those from 
Charles Darwin, and other leading educators 
of the time, which indicate the open mind 
of this great preacher toward all truth. 

The center of interest in the book, as 
in the life itself, is the chapter on ‘‘The 
Preacher of ‘Eternal Hope.’’’ The escha- 
tological theology of this pioneer in modern 
interpretation is condensed in a few para- 
graphs quoted from that volume, of which 
the following isatype: ‘‘I believe that man’s 
destiny stops not at the grave, and that 
many who knew not Christ here will know 
him there.’’ The storm of condemnation 
which swept over the theological world when 
these views were advanced by so prominent 
a representative of the Established Church 
is graphically described by the author, and 
reminds the reader how far the world has 
advanced in the ethical conception of the 
divine nature since those days. 

Dean Farrar’s long and intimate contact 
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with ignorant and undeveloped minds as 
teacher at Harrow and Marlborough, to- 
gether with his naturally sunny and gener- 
ous disposition, qualified him to bear the 
sometimes cruel assaults upon him, and to 
keep constantly in view the constructive 
results of his labor. While he will be most 
popularly known as the author of ‘The 
Life of Christ,’’ the world is still more deeply 
indebted to him for the softened theological 
atmosphere which he so conspicuously 
helped to create. If, as the author claims, 
‘‘Eternal Hope”’ cost the preacher certain 
ecclesiastical preferments, ‘‘the sermons 
won for him a far higher reward in the love 
and gratitude of thousands who looked up 
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to him as the deliverer of the faithful from 
the gloom and terrors of a fetich worship 
which they had been taught to regard as 
an essential of right belief, and who rejoiced 
in the freedom to worship God as the God 
of Love, not as the pitiless Creator whose 
vengeance had decreed the great mass of 
his creatures to a doom of hideous and never 
ending torment.” 

To the student of those influences which 
shaped the religious thought of the nine- 
teenth century the life of Dean Farrar is of 
increasing interest, and this fine service 
rendered by his son will not fail of wide 
appreciation. 

Owen R. Lovejoy. 








Glimpses of 


New Books 








Medical Science 


The A, B, Z of Our Own Nutrition. 
Frederick Stokes Co., New York. 
An extended plea for the wholesome gospel 

of eating less and awaiting the development 

of a normal appetite. The style is popular, 
but marred by a morbid love of catch phrases 
and metaphysical terms. The author, for ex- 
ample, explains his title by saying that the 

‘‘A”’ of nutrition represents ‘‘psychic environ- 

ment,” ‘‘B”’ ‘‘buccal-digestion’’ or mouth 

treatment. ‘‘C-Y,’’ the part performed by 

Nature, and ‘‘Z,”’ the true chemical end-point 

of digestion, by which each self-respecter may 

know how well he has respected his “A” and 
ns “3B.” 


By Horace Fletcher. 
$1.00. 


The Aristocracy of Health. By Mary Foote Henderson. 
The Colton Publishing Co., Washington. i 
A plea for a strong cause—abstinence from 
stimulants and narcotics—but not a strong 
plea. 


By W. Conn, Ph.D., 
Ginn & Co., 


Bacteria Yeasts and Molds in the Home. 
Professor of Biology in Wesleyan University. 
Boston, 

An admirable book for an educated woman 
who makes of her housekeeping an intellectual 
occupation. It is full of practical suggestions 
as well as of scientific information. 


History and Travel 


The Gems of the East. By A. H. Savage Landor. 

& Brothers, New York. $4.00. 

Although Mr. Savage Landor’s ‘‘The Gems of 
the East” does not contain such startling inci- 
dents as his ‘‘The Forbidden Land,” it is none 
the less interesting and valuable, especially to 
the American reader, for it deals with the Philip- 
pine and Sulu archipelagoes. The experienced 
traveler ‘‘sailed from Liverpool on November 12, 
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1902, at 3.30 P.M., and arrived in that city again 
at 3.30 P.M. on November 12, 1903.” Within 
the year he traveled over several thousands of 
miles up and down in the distant acquisition of 
the United States, and visited many districts 
which had never seen a white man. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Savage Landor always travels 
unarmed, and it speaks volumes for his person- 
ality that he comes and goes among barbarian 
races with impunity, and is able to gather in- 
formation about them in a degree which is aston- 
ishing when we recall the tales that have been 
told about the truculent character of some of the 
Malayan peoples. 

While geographical information is not passed 
over, the real pith of the volume is anthropologi- 
cal, and anthropometry is a prominent feature. 
The individual traits, social customs, and institu- 
tions of the various races are carefully noted, and 
linguistic comparisons are made which will be 
peculiarly valuable in tracing out the affinities 
of the tribes which are found in the islands. The 
well-arranged array of facts presented and the 
occasional criticisms of this experienced ‘‘out- 
sider” will assuredly appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in the problems which are forcing them- 
selves upon the American people with regard to 
the present treatment and future government of 
the Fillienions. The volume may well be classed 
as among ‘‘the books of the year.” 


Belgian Life in Town and Country. By Demetrius C. 
Boulger. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.20. 
Although Belgium is one of the youngest of 

European monarchies, dating only from 1831, as 

at present constituted, it yields to few countries 

of that continent in interest. Its two races, the 

Flemish and the Walloon, still markedly distinct 

in character and language, stand out strongly in 

the history of the Middle Ages, and the historic 
towns, such as Antwerp, Ghent and Liége, are 
the delight of the tourist. To anyone who would 
obtain{a grasp of the histcry, the past and present 
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conditions of the country, ‘‘ Belgian Life in Town 
and Country” can be heartily recommended. 
The fact that it is written from the English view- 
point in no way detracts from its value, even to 
American readers, for Mr. Boulger has done his 
work impartially, but in full sympathy with the 
Belgian people. He has omitted nothing which 
can conduce to a perfect understanding of the 
status of Belgium among European nations, 
whether we have regard to social, political, com- 
mercial, military, religious, literary, artistic or 
scientific life. Convenient in form, it is yet very 
comprehensive, and is so well written that reading 
it is a pleasure. 


Around the World with a King. By William N. Armstrong. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 

This is a narrative of the journey of King 
Kalakaua of Hawaii around the world in the 
year 1881. Mr. William N. Armstrong, brother 
of the well-known late General S. C. Armstrong, 
is the author, and, as he attended the king in the 
capacity of ‘‘Minister of State,’’ we could not 
have a better historian of the events which befell 
the Polynesian monarch during his pilgrimage 
among imperial and royal courts in Asia and 
Europe. The story is well told, often with a 
touch of humor and with sage remarks at the 
anomalous position in which the king and his 
limited suite found themselves among the 


grandees of the empires of the world. Even at 
this late date, the volume is full of interest and 
will repay reading. 


Fiction 


By the Good Sainte Anne. 
Brown & Co., Boston. 


By Anna Chapin Ray. Little, 
$1.25. 

This is a really clever story of the doings of an 
American young woman in Canada. She is the 
daughter of a doctor who is a bookworm, hunting 
up Canadian records. Owing to her father’s 
habits, the maiden is thrown much upon her own 
resources, but she is fully equal to the occasion. 
Under the auspices of Sainte Anne de Beaupré, 
she meets with an Englishman who accidentally 
fails and injures himself. To him she poses as a 
nurse. At Quebec a French-Canadian falls a 
victim to her ingenuousness; and so she has two 
lovers. Hetein lies the motif of the novel, and it 
is deliciously carried out. There is much clever 
dialogue, as well as some excellent descriptions 
of Quebec life and historic places. The French- 
Canadian’s story is very pathetic; and, as the 
Britisher is not at all a bad fellow, notwithstand- 
ing his unmitigated insularity, he wins the prize. 
The book is refreshingly interesting without any 
abstruse ‘‘plot,’’ and it deserves well of the 
summer reader of fiction. 


Tillie: A Mennonite Maid. By Helen R. Martin. The 


Century Co., New York. $1.50. 

If you want to read a book ‘‘out of the com- 
mon,” take up the story of ‘‘Tillie: a Mennonite 
Maid.’’ Tillie is the daughter of a Pennsylvanian 
Dutchman in Lancaster County, not himself a 
Mennonite, but an ‘‘Evangelical,’’ one of those 
men who would skin a flint and bury it so that 
it might get another cuticle for a similar opera- 
tion. In spite of the difficulties of a sordid home, 
the girl, influenced by her love for a refined 
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Southern woman who taught the village school 
for a term, educates herself until she, too, becomes 
the teacher. There is, of course, a love story, and 
a good one, too, with two lovers—a characteristic 
Dutchman and a “Harvard gradyate,’’ who has 
charge of the school for a time. 

The author is master of the Pennsylvanian 
Dutch-English dialect, with its curious interpola- 
tions and transpositions, but the reader will, 
without difficulty, find amusement in the dia- 
logue. She is also fully conversant with the 
Mennonite peculiarities—the ‘‘ giving up” of the 
world, the “living plain,’”’ and the treatment of 
backsliders—and she depicts delightfully the 
lingering leaven of vanity which makes the 
= of seductive curls allow one to straggle 

eyond the restraint of the quaint cap, until it 
actually brings about excommunication from the 
church. The real strength of the book lies in its 
remarkable characterization of these sturdy and 
curious people. We come to know them all— 
the farmer, the school directors who prefer a 
‘*Millersville normal” to a ‘“‘ Harvard gradyate,” 
the doctor who is delighted that he is classed as 
an ‘‘eclectic,’’ the patient wife who scrubs her 
husband, the kindly Mennonite hostess of the 
hotel, and others. The novel will take its place 
among those which have of late held public atten- 
tion owing to their presenting true pictures of 
local peculiarities. 


The Barrier. By Allen French. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

New York. $1.50. 

This is one of the best novels of the season. 
For its material, Mr. French has gone to a New 
England town and has exploited its municipal, 
business and social life. ft is a novel of antith- 
eses and contrasts. Among the women we 
have a masterful, somewhat obstinate one, im- 
patient of restraint; a gentle and simple-minded, 
but very discerning maiden; a delightful ‘poor 
relation’; and an unprincipled wife whose every 
thought is of luxury. The men comprise a cap- 
italist without honesty and social prestige; a 
struggling young man who is the very soul of 
honor; a gambling colonel infatuated with the 
blueness of his blood, but ready to sacrifice it to 
his passion; a banker who is a curious combina- 
tion of business capacity, sterling worth, literary 
tastes and an unconquerable diffidence; and a 
youth who is unstable, weak and degenerate. 
The possibilities of a story with such actors as 
these and more can be readily realized, and Mr. 
French has made telling use of them. In the 
construction of the novel, in the unflagging 
human interest which runs through the whole 
narrative, in the consistency of the action, in the 
skilful delineation of each character, and in the 
creation of situations to throw the figures into 
strong light, the work is far above the average of 
the fiction of to-day. If the art of the novelist 
consists in being true to life, as most assuredly 
it does, then we have here a truly artistic piece of 
work. The phases of life presented are true to 
their surroundings; the drift of municipal affairs, 
of business practises, of social tendencies, is indi- 
cated without distortion; to use an artistic figure, 
the perspective and atmosphere are in keeping. 
We need more work of this kind if American 
novelism is ever to reach that point when its best 
specimens will become classics. 
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The Stone of Destiny. By Katherine Mackay. Harper & 


Brothers, New York. $1.25. 

‘“The Stone of Destiny” is a melancholy book. 
It is the story of a young man who, in conse- 
quence of a mystical bringing-up by a mystical 
minded mother, develops into a social esthete. 
Before the development attains its climax, how- 
ever, he falls in love with the physical beauty of 
a woman to whom love is a physical passion. 
After the birth of a boy and girl the two drift 
apart mentally, and the woman seeks the realiza- 
tion of love in the affections of another man. 
Fortunately, her sense of duty to her daughter 
saves her from catastrophe. Her husband, over- 
hearing her dismissal of her lover, even while she 
confesses her love, drives the man away and leads 
his wife to their children. 

The volume exhibits a power of close analysis 
of the human heart, and contains a pointed lesson 
for all, of either sex, who fail to bring to marriage 
that psychic union without which the physical 
one is ever a failure—a lesson always learned too 
late by persons of either of the temperaments 
possessed by the chief characters in this story. 
Its defect lies in ascribing any ‘‘victory” to the 
man who relentlessly pursues his ideal without 
any regard to a responsibility assumed for his 
own gratification, but after the assumption, per- 
force, part and parcel of his environment. 
‘Victory ” lies rather with the woman who sacri- 
ficed a physical passion to an ethical duty. 
Little, 


The Woodcarver of *Lympus. By M. E. Waller. 


Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

This is a remarkable book, not merely in the 
conception of its motif, but in its power of delin- 
eating character by spoken word and by deed, 
instead of by descriptive analysis. The scene 
lies at the foot of the Green Mountains, where, in 
an isolated spot, Hugh Armstrong lives with his 
aunt, her husband and a girl who is the daughter 
of the shame of a sister of that husband. Hugh 
was studying for the ministry, the profession of 
his father, but between the terms at college as- 
sisted his uncle on the farm, which stood in 
Hugh’s name. In lumbering, a tree fell upon 
him and in consequence of the accident he was 
paralyzed. In the terrible despair which fol- 
lowed, he is visited by a young New Yorker, 
touring through the district, is cheered by him, 
and has his attention turned to woodcarving. 
In this he develops a strong artistic feeling and 
ultimately becomes famous as a woodcarver. 
This is the gist, so to speak, of the story, but there 
are love incidents and complications of an unex- 
pected sort, which make the novel one of absorbing 
interest. The pleasure of unfolding the drama 
must not be forestalled, but left to the reader. 
Suffice it to say, that the volume stands far above 
the level of much of recent fiction and will be 
valued highly for the sake of the story itself and 
for the skill with which it is told. 


A Gingham Rose. By Alice Woods Ullman. The Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

‘‘A Gingham Rose”’ is a tale of the Bohemian 
life of New York Art Schools. A young woman 
is (shall we say it?) in love with two men, but, 
necessarily, much more in love with one than the 
other. The one she loves best, being somewhat 
of a money-hunter as well as artist, becomes en- 
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gaged to another. The maiden marries, by what 
the author calls ‘‘legal contract,’’ the one less 
loved, in order that she may go to Texas with 
him and nurse him through an almost hopeless 
sickness. He dies, the best beloved breaks off, 
or rather, has broken off for him, the mercenary 
engagement, and the separated lovers are united. 
Surely the world is going fast to decay, seeing 
that the nemesis which pursues faithless lovers 
has ceased her mission. In some respects the 
story is a clever one, but one does not sympathize 
with either the Gingham Rose herself or with the 
man she finally marries. And, moreover, an old 
doctor, who must have seen a good deal of the 
seamy side of life, ought to have known the 
danger of advocating such a ‘“‘legal contract,”’ 
when he evidently suspected the truth. How- 
ever, the novel is neither better nor worse than the 
major part of the summer fiction. 


Romance. By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. Hueffer. McClure, 

Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 

This novel well deserves its name. It is an 
old-fashioned romance, lengthy, perhaps unduly 
so for most people; full of stirring incident, of 
situations of thrilling peril, and of hair-breadth 
escapes. The time is that of the early years of 
the last century; the scene is laid partly in Eng- 
land, but mainly in the West Indies; smuggling 
in England and buccaneering in the Caribbean 
Sea afford abundance of adventure; the hero is 
a young Englishman of good family, the heroine 
is a Spanish maiden, and the villain of the piece 
is an Irishman who, after putting his neck in 
danger in his native land, takes service with 
Spain. The plot is not an abstruse one, but the 
wealth of adventure, the rapid change of circum- 
stances, the unexpected complications and the 
equally unexpected solutions of them, are almost 
bewildering. As an excellent specimen of a re- 
vival of a form of fiction once very popular, before 
the days of ‘‘problems,’”’ the volume will well 
repay reading in spite of its length. 


A Little Union Scout. By Joel Chandler Harris. [{McClure, 


Phillips & Co., New York. 1.25. 

Joel Chandler Harris has given us another good 
story of the Civil War, although, neither in inter- 
est or skill in handling, can it be compared with 
his ‘“‘Gabriel Tolliver.’’ The scene is laid in 
Tennessee and General Forrest is a prominent 
figure throughout. ‘‘The Little Union Scout”’ is 
a girl who acts as a spy, sometimes in the garb 
of a young man, sometimes as a woman. She is 
a singular character, a strong sympathizer with 
the North, daring, versatile, but she succumbs to 
love for her captor, a young Southern soldier, 
who, being placed in charge of her by General 
Forrest, is led into many a situation of peril. 
Whistling Jim is a good specimen of the faithful 
negro such as Mr. Harris delights to draw. The 
volume is well worth reading both for its interest 
and tone. 


The Castaway. By Hallie Erminie Rives. The Bobbs- 

Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

‘‘The Castaway ”’ is one of the more remarkable 
of recent issues. It is nothing more nor less than 
a romantic story based upon the life of Lord 
Byron, the poet, although he is known here as 


George Gordon, that being his family name. 
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Miss Rives is thoroughly in sympathy with her 
subject, for while she ‘‘nothing extenuates,”’ yet 
she takes care that what has been ‘‘set down in 
malice’’ shall have the ‘‘malice”’ explained. In 
fact, she makes it impossible to rise up from 
reading the story without some sympathy for 
Lord Byron, and with deep regret that one of 
England’s greatest poets should not have had a 
better chance of showing the good qualities which 
were almost completely overshadowed by his 
vices. The book is not a ‘‘l?fe”’ of Lord Byron. 
Miss Rives has touched but lightly upon the real 
history before his meeting with the Countess 
Guiccioli, and it is evident that this liaison is the 
keynote of the novel, as it was one of‘‘innumer- 
able loves’’ which revealed Byron in the best 
light. To say that the book is a powerful one is 
to say the least possible. It deserves to live, if 
only as a justification of the words of the poet, 
inscribed on the opening page of the volume: 
‘*My history will furnish materials for a pretty 
little romance.”’ 


The Day of the Dog. By George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, 

Mead & Co., New York. $1.25. 

This will be remembered as one of the best 
short stories which have appeared in ‘‘McClure’s 
Magazine.’’ In its present form it is very at- 
tractive, being beautifully printed and well 
illustrated. It is a pleasure to see this genu- 


inely humorous tale in permanent book form. 


The Fugitive. Being the Memoirs of a Wanderer in Search 
of a Home. By Ezra S. Brudno. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 

A vivid revelation of life in the Ghetto. Mr. 
Brudno is not a great artist whose imagination 
enables him to lay bare the lives of others, but 
he was born in the Ghetto, raised in it, and is 
so saturated with it that some of his most vivid 
revelations of its spirit are made unconsciously 
to himself. The volume is written in the first 
person, and the unheroic hero describes his own 
cringings and hypocrisies with no attempt at 
apology, and with no clearly expressed sense of 
their meanness. But his story has life, and has 
reality, and will be read with the deepest interest 
by those who care to know life in the Ghetto as 
it really is. One of the saddest, but also one of 
the truest features of this life, is the estrange- 
ment of all the educated young men of the Jew- 
ish community from the faith of their fathers, 
and from religious faith of any kind. 


Running the River. A Story of Adventure and Success. 
By George Cary Eggleston. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
A wholesome, lively, interesting, and instruc- 
tive story of adventure on the Illinois rivers a 
half century ago. A book which children of 
both sexes will heartily like, and which their 
parents will be heartily glad to have them like. 


The American Prisoner. A Romance of the West Countrv. 
By Eden Phillpotts, The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Like ‘‘The Children of the Mist,’’ the work of 

a great artist, but not his best work. The open- 

ing chapters, portraying life in the West country, 

and the subtle influences of environment upon 
character, are worthy of Mr. Phillpots’s genius, 
and suffice to lift the book out of the ranks of 
the ordinary novels of the day. But the melo- 
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drama, later introduced, instead of adding to 
the fascination of the novel goes so far to impair 
its charm, that those who like Mr. Phillpotts’ 
best, finish the novel with a certain sense of dis- 
appointment. Nevertheless, Mr. Phillpotts’ sec- 
ond best is much better than the first best of 
most novelists. 


The Homebuilders. By Karl Edwin Harriman, Geo. W. 


Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Harriman’s stories of life among the Poles 
in this country make no attempt to idealize the 
people whose joys and sorrows and sacrifices he 
recounts, but the sympathy with which he por- 
trays the manliness and womanliness of the 
uneducated and sometimes coarse characters, 
makes the reader understand them and like them, 
and see most clearly why they are as lovable to 
each other as are Moin fi of the more cultured 
circles of society. The book must be heartil 
commended as a fine and hopeful study of Polis 
immigrants in the process of becoming homo- 
geneous Americans. 


=~! Mamie Rose. The Baker & Taylor 


. New York. 

It is seldom that the title of a book ‘‘places’’ 
it with such accuracy as does that of ‘‘My Mamie 
Rose.”” It does not need the map of the Bowery 
which precedes the first chapter to indicate the 
locality where the scene is laid. It is a true story 
of that crowded part of New York, told bya man 
who was born and brought up there, and who 
was thirty yearsold before he could read or write. 
We can not follow the interesting story of his 
adventures, but the way he finally began to write 
brings out clearly the reason for the effectiveness 
of the present book. He saw the offer of the 
‘ Evening Journal ’”’ of a prize for the best true love 
story, and he wrote a short account of his own. 
He was successful, and from that time he has 
earned his living by writing. He says himself, 
‘‘Brilliancy, elegance of diction, and a choice 
vocabulary will not be found in my stories and 
articles, but the truth is there, as I have seen it, 
as I have lived it, and that is something.”’ 

It is a great deal, and the success of ‘‘ My Mamie 
Rose’’ shows that a true story of one man’s ex- 
perience, no matter how simply told, succeeds in 
awakening and holding the interest of man, 
where a more elaborate, but less sincere narra- 
tive would fail. 


B M Owen Kildare. 


1.50. 


The Corner in Coffee. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. G. W. 


Dillingham Co., New York. $1.50. 

This is a lively story of how an unconventional 
and energetic bachelor of fifty years, fell in love 
with a New York Society woman whom the au- 
thor pictures as aristocratic, very wealthy, phy- 
sically prepossessing, decidedly sensible, and— 
what amounts to a feat of literary daring— 
thirty-five years old. ‘Tillottson, the bachelor, 
has been struggling along on a matter of two or 
three million dollars, but as Miss Livingstone 
has ten millions in her own right, and as her 
brother (who is a puppy) accuses him of being a 
fortune-hunter, he decides not to press his suit 
until his bank account is fully equal to that of 
the woman he very honestly loves. So after a 
highly original declaration of his devotion and 
his intentions, he withdraws and plans a “‘cor- 
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ner’’ in coffee. Miss Livingstone’s relatives and 
friends are properly and sufficiently shocked at 
the prospect of her marriage to this social Phi- 
listine, who does such unheard of things as ordering 
six beefsteaks with fried potatoes for a theater 
supper party, but she sees the real man beneath 
all this lack of convention, and refuses to be 
talked out. of her hearty admiration for him. 
However, just as Tillottson has perfected his 
coffee ‘‘corner,’’ he learns that Miss Livingstone’s 
brother, who has been on the other side of the 
market, has not only invested all his own money 
on that side, but surreptitiously that of his sister 
also, despite the fact that she had always refused 
to speculate with her fortune. So Tillottson, 
being as highly honorable as he is unconventional, 
‘*busts”’ the market himself, thereby becoming 
enniless. But just as he is getting ready to sail 
or South America, where he had made his money 
as a skillful railroad engineer, Miss Livingstcne 
sends for him, and the affair has a fitting leap 
year finish in the spectacle of her proposal to, 
and acceptance by, her impoverished, but still 
adoring lover. The unfortunately somewhat 
discredited adjective ‘‘strenuous”’ is about the 
only one that seems to describe the matter and 
the manner of this tale; there is little enough of 
literary art in it. However, it would be better 
than nothing at all to read, if one happened to 
be stalled for three or four hours at a way station 
on a rainy day. 
Daddy Fw Fiddle. By Faith Bickford. Dana Estes & 

Co., Boston. 40 cents. 

The youthful prodigy theme is a kind of lit- 
erary thin ice which has brought a critical 
ducking to more than one writer before now, 
but Miss Bickford’s pen seems light enough to 
guard against such treatment. There is a touch 
of artificiality or of over-sentimentality here and 
there, but in the main she has told this story of 
the little half-breed Indian girl, whose musical 
genius finally expressed itself in the most unfa- 
vorable surroundings, not alone with obvious sin- 
cerity, but with not a little art and vividness. 
It is a pity that such an attractive little book 
should be stultified by such very bad illustra- 
tions. 


A Southera Girl. By Stanton Winslow. Whittaker & Ray 


Co., San Francisco. $1.25. 

This is a love story of the Civil War days, so 
commonplace in its matter, and so schoolgirlish 
in its manner that it is decidedly amusing. 


Kindly Light. By Florence M. Kingsley. Henry Altemus 

Company, Philadelphia. IIllustrated. $1.50. 

In this and ‘‘A June Bride,’’ bound in the same 
neat little volume, the author proves a dis- 
cerning sympathy with those unknown heroic 
characters who make up the glory of our common 
life. The stories are beautifully told and true 
to observation. ‘‘Old Mrs. Bidwell,’”’ left a 
widow and enfeebled by age, pines in the orderly 
home of her businesslike daughter-in-law, who 
thinks that kindness consists in doing things 
for people. Tottering back to the old home- 
stead—now the home of others—the ‘Kindly 
Light”’ gently shines upon her for a few hours 
till ‘‘the night is gone.’’ Mrs. Kingsley pos- 
sesses the art of teaching vital lessons without 
moralizing. 
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The Faith of Men and other stories. By Jack London. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

The author of ‘‘The Call of the Wild’’ and 
‘People of the Abyss’’ has collected eight short 
stories about the Klondike, five of which have 
already appeared in various magazines. Those 
who have admired the author’s genius in the 
famous dog story, which contains so much 
of human instruction, and then have followed 
him with intense interest through the ‘‘Abyss’’ 
as he pictured conditions of human need and 
degradation perpetuated by a chaotic industrial 
system, will be disappointed when they hasten 
to possess this latest book with its imposing 
title. One wonders whether the author, or 
the publisher, conceived the idea of cashing 
their multitude of friends at a dollar fifty apiece. 
The stories are not bad, it is true, and some 
of them have a ray of light breaking through 
the cold and darkness of that northern region. 
But the best that can be said of the majority 
of them is that they would lend themselves 
more appropriately to the efforts of the Park- 
hurst Society or the Health Officer than to 
the novelist. However, the student will find 
ample suggestion of the power of economic 
conditions to mold human character. In this 
sense the volume is not without worth. It is 
difficult to find any artistic justification for so 
brutal a story as ‘‘Batard,’’ but ‘‘Too Much 
Gold’? and ‘“‘The Marriage of Lit-Lit’’ are en- 
livened by a grim humor quite appropriate to a 
country ‘‘where whisky freezes solid and may 
be used as a paper-weight for a large part of 
the year.” 

Nature 


Little Gardens. By Charles M. Skinner. D. Appleton & Co. 

New York. $1.25. 

We have here a very useful book for amateur 
gardeners. As the author says, ‘‘there are 
many books on gardening for the few who have 
large estates, and few, if any, for the many who 
have small ones.’”” Nothing is more disheartening 
to the owner of a small suburban lot, for instance, 
than to find that the books he consults propose 
arrangements beyond his capabilities or means. 
Here he will find just what he wants, and he need 
scarcely go beyond the pages of the volume to 
realize all he wishes in the shape of a delightful 
‘*haven of rest.’”” Mr. Skinner may be regarded 
as a benefactor in preparing so compact a hand- 
book for garden-lovers of small means, 


The Heather in Lore, Lyric and aw. By Alexander Wallace. 


A. T. De La Mare Publishing New York. $1.50. 


Very dear to the Scot are the ‘‘heather bells,”’ 
and a right worthy tribute to them has Alex- 
ander Wallace paid in this volume. It deals 
with the botany of the genus Erica, its distri- 
bution, its economics and folk-lore, and gives 
an excellent collection of the poetry which 
Scotch heather has inspired. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any plant has called forth so 
complete a monograph as this; and it will be 
read with pleasure by many who have never 
had their blood stirred by the sentiment which 
thrills the Scot as he stands upon his “‘native 
heath,’”’ nor gazed in silent wonder at the 
purple glory of the Scotch mountains when 
summer glides into autumn. We need not 
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commend the book to the Scotsman. To him 
the frontispiece will carry sufficient commenda- 
tion. But it can be heartily recommended to 
every tourist who has journeyed through the 
Trossachs and by the shores of Loch Katrine, 
and to many another who loves, without seeing, 
the land of the Wallace and the Bruce, of Rob 
Roy and Prince Charlie, of Scott and Burns and 
Allan Cunningham. 


Do Animals Think? By H. Recordon. Broadway Pub- 


lishing Co., New York. 

The question which is asked in the title of 
this book is one to which an indisputable affirma- 
tive or negative can never be given. We can 
only proceed in the investigation of it by a 
series of inductions, but by means of them we 
do arrive at a probability which practically 
becomes moral certainty. The subject has 
been thrashed out by naturalists of varied 
eminence, who may be divided into two sets of 
disputants. First, those who hold that animals 
are guided purely by instinct, which is a natural 
impulse prior to experience; and secondly, 
those who maintain that animals possess in- 
telligence, which is neither more nor less than 
the power of using knowledge derived from 
experience. If it can be proved, as these latter 
claim, that animals have an appreciation of 
cause and effect, then the question is solved with 

robability on the side of affirmation. Mr. 

ecordon belongs to the second of the parties, 
like the Frenchman, Renault, and the eminent 
Englishman, George J. Romanes. His little 
book is not so scientific as the ‘Animal In- 
telligence” of Romanes, but it is an excellent 
collection of stories of incidents which go far to 
show that animals, while not capable of the 
advanced intelligence of the human species, are 
undoubtedly capable of using their own ex- 
perience—that is, of appreciating cause and effect, 
and therefore possess intelligence in addition to 
instinct. 


Roof and Meadow. 3 PY Dallas Lore Sharp. The Century 


Co., New York. 


The lover of nature will gladly welcome Mr. 
Sharp’s ‘‘Roof and Meadow.” It is in every 
way worthy of the author of ‘‘Wild Life at Home.”’ 
It consists of seventeen articles which, it is 
true, have already appeared in various publi- 
cations, but which, combined, form a most 
acceptable volume. Mr. Sharp describes what 
he saw and modestly adds the thoughts which 
passed through his mind as he watched wild 
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things. He takes one to city roofs, under the 
trees of city squares, through sea marsh and 
inland swamp, across mill-pond and along the 
lonely creek, and even into the farmyard. 
He deals with bird and beast. You may read 
of hawks and woodchucks, of summer duck and 
’coons, of sparrows and squirrels, of flickers and 
snakes, of geese, turkeys and ‘possums. But 
everywhere there is the same observant eye, 
the enthusiastic love of nature, the inquiring 
spirit which would know the ‘‘how?’ and the 
‘“‘why?”’ If any one is guilty of the folly of 
thinking that ‘‘nature study” is a dry subject, 
let him read ‘‘Roof and Meadow’’; and, espe- 
cially, is the chapter on ‘‘Tickle Birds and Coc- 
cinellidz’’ to be recommended to such as would 
make the subject as dry-as-dust. The illustra- 
tions, ee as headings to the chapters, by 
Bruce Horsfall, are very dainty and suggestive. 
They reveal an artist equally susceptive with 
the author of the charm of living close to nature 


Folk-Lore 
At the Big House. By Anne Virginia Culbertson. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

We have here a very interesting collection of 
negro and Cherokee folk-tales about animals. 
By the scheme of the book they are woven into 
a whole. A Southern lady, who married a 
Northerner after the Civil War, takes her children 
ona visit toherold home As she has often told 
them about the tales which were told her in her 
own childhood, the children persuade the negro 
‘‘aunties”’ to relate the stories for their benefit. 
The negro tales are put into the mouth of an aged 
negress, while the Indian ones are told by a 
woman who had a Cherokee father and a negro 
mother. Both series are given in the negro 
dialect. 

The rabbit and the fox figure in the greater num- 
ber, but there are stories about bears, cats, 
dragons, the ‘‘tlaniwa,’’ mink, and others. The 
collection is a valuable one and is well illustrated. 
The wealth of negro and Indian animal myths is 
shown to advantage and the style of relating 
them is vivacious. 


The 


Folk Tales from the Russian. Retold by Verra de Blumen- 
thal. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

This is a collection of nine Russian folk-tales 
for American readers They are well told and 
the national characteristics are well preserved. 
The volume will not only be acceptable as an 
advanced reader, but it will be interesting to all 
who are interested in folk-lore. 











Among the September Magazines 








* Thomas Nast’s “ Ring ” Cartoons 


The Nast papers, edited by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, continue to appear in Pear- 
son’s and, to its American readers, consti- 
tute one of its leading features. The Sep- 
tember installment covers the end of the 
Tweed Ring. Of Mr. Nast’s exalted posi- 
tion, at this time, Mr. Paine writes: 

The Times itself generously acknowledged that 
the pictures of Nast, which even the most illit- 
erate could read at a glance, had been the most 
powerful of all the engines directed against the 
stronghold of civic shame. Every leading paper 
in America had an editorial in his honor. Poets 
sang his praises, and ministers of the Gospel 
offered blessings from the pulpit. The circula- 
tion of ‘‘Harper’s Weekly”’ had increased from 
one hundred thousand to three times that num- 
ber, a result accredited almost entirely to the 
‘* Ring ’’ cartoons of Nast. 

But it was not only in the market-place that his 
name and achievements were recognized. In the 
most isolated farm-house of the West, in the 
woodman’s hut and in the miner’s cabin, cartoons 
of Tweed and his fellows decorated the walls, and 
the men and women who put them there knew 
that they were drawn by Thomas Nast. They 
knew that with his marvelous pencil and his un- 
faltering courage, he had triumphed over these 
men who had brought a great city to the verge of 
ruin, and who, but for him, might have destroyed 
the Nation. They told these things to each other 
about the fire at evening, and the stories grew 
with the telling. The ‘‘little lad of Landau’’ had 
become not only a ‘‘general officer,’ but a king, 


American Prisoners Abroad 


‘‘Harper’s Magazine”’ has in the past 
been very fortunate in being able to present 
to its readers from time to time important 
incidents in American history that had here- 
tofore escaped the pen of the _ historian. 
‘‘Harper’s”’ for September contains another 
of these valuable sidelights on American 
history, entitled ‘‘American Prisoners at 
Dartmoor,’”’ by John Grenville McNeel, 
illustrated by valuable photographs, It 
gives a detailed account of the treatment 
the British accorded the Americans prisoners 
taken in the War of 1812. 

We quote the closing paragraphs of the 
article. 

On April 6 occurred the dreadful affair which 
Americans call the ‘‘Massacre of Dartmoor.” 

During the afternoon of this day, Captain 

. Shortland discovered a hole in the wall that 
separated the barrack-yard from prisons 6 and 7. 


The Americans said that some boys who had bccn 
powder-monkeys on the ships had done this in 
mischief, and with no idea of escape. Captain 
Shortland immediately posted troops on all the 
walls, ordered the alarm-bells rung, and the 
general assembly beat. The prisoners swarmed 
out of the prisons to see what the trouble was, and 
hurried to the gates. The officers and guard, 
thoroughly frightened, and thinking this was the 
dreaded general uprising, ordered them to fall 
back and disperse. This was only answered by 
a further rush to the gates, and the order to fire 
was given, whether by Captain Shortland or some 
panic-stricken subaltern was never known. The 
carnage among this crowded mass of men was 
awful. A charge was made for the prisoners; 
many were crushed and trampled under foot, and 
many were bayoneted by the now infuriated 
soldiers. One young American—a midshipman 
named Greenough, of Virginia, a lad of fifteen 
acted with great courage and coolness. He 
jumped in front of the mob, and, hat in hand, 
begged the governor to give the order to cease 
fire, as it was all a mistake; but a bayonet-thrust 
was his answer, and he fell badly wounded. The 
men were then driven to their prisons, and Dr. 
MacGrath hastened to the yards with his assist- 
ants, and rendered every aid to the dying and 
wounded. The result of this awful affair was 
seven killed outright and fifty-six wounded. 

In the American cemetery in Prince Town, there 
lie to-day long lines of our silent dead in unknown 
and unmarked graves. The only stone that 
marks their resting-place was erected by Captain 
Stopforth, the Governor of Dartmoor in 1865. 
It is a simple granite shaft, and on it is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘In memory of the American 
prisoners of war who died in Dartmoor Prison 
between the years 1812 and 1815, and lie buried 
here. ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort.’”’ 


The American Preparatory School 


A writer in the September ‘‘Atlantic”’ 
presents an analytical survey of the methods 
of our preparatory schools and leaves that 
admired system much the worse for wear in 


his conclusions. 
Among other plain truths he declares: 


The preparatory school has thus been devel- 
oped by the logic of a needless situation. The 
accepted college entrance scheme is an arbitrary 
combination of tradition and caprice. The pre- 
paratory school has sprung up mechanically to 
enforce it. Now, education, properly considered, 
is an organic development, rightly measurable 
only in terms of power, expansion, purpose. But, 
on such terms, the preparatory school is forbidden 
to exploit the individual. Despite its elective 
range, it is confined to literal performance in sub- 
stantially similar field of activity, subject to sub- 
stantially identical standards and tests. No in- 
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genuity in the arrangement of its curriculum, no 
lavishness in its proffer of elective opportunities, 
can obscure the inorganic and isolated position 
which it is thus forced to occupy. I question, 
therefore, whether, in a true sense, the prepara- 
tory school is an educational institution at all. 
It is unrelated to what has gone or should go 
before; it cannot treat its own material vitally; 
it is in no organic relation to what comes after. 
Despite its trappings and social distinction, it 
must probably be classed, educationally, with the 
cramming machines that dexterously and almost 
infallibly prepare their grist for the Civil Service, 
West Point, or Annapolis. These admirable en- 
gines hardly aspire to the title of educational in- 
stitution; their training is too narrowly con- 
ceived. Is the case essentially different with the 
preparatory school? Do the elements of an 
ancient language, a miserly sprinkling of modern 
classics, and the rigid outlines of a single science 
confer the liberal spirit upon a process that, with- 
out reference to individual history, development, 
or capacity, devotes itself for uniform periods to 
literal fulfilment of an all but universal prescrip- 
tion? 

Parents with sons and educational phi- 
lanthropists will find much food for thought 
in the author’s conclusions and in his fore- 
cast for the futuré. 


What Mrs. Gilbert Thinks of the Stage 


It is always morning somewhere—we must al- 
ways look for it. That is my gospel, and living 
up to this optimistic creed has had considerable 
to do with keeping my heart young. I have been 
on the stage for over seventy years. Snowstorms, 
late trains, unpacking trunks—all have a tend- 
ency to place oneself in a petulant mood, but they 
have no terrors for me. I was once asked for a 
recipe of how to never grow old. My answer was 
—to keep the heart young. That’s what I have 
tried to do. I keep in touch with young people. 
—boys and girls—and am very fond of them, 
especially the boys. te 

I keep abreast of the times. There is no sense 
in being crowded back into a corner, This is a 
beautiful world, yet one does not expect to go 
through life without having shadows, but we 
mustn’t notice the shadows. When I get into a 
bad hotel, I say to myself, ‘‘It will be only for a 
week,” and that’s all there is to it. Things are 
given us to enjoy, not to abuse. I have to have 
cheerful people around me. Why, if I had people 
around me who were unhappy, I should be mis- 
erable. I always tell myself, ‘‘I’m happy, and if 
I’m not, I ought to be.” I love my work, I’m 
proud of my profession, and I never like to see it 
belittled. 

I do not like a play that a young man cannot 
take a young lady to see without feeling sorry he 
brought her. There is no harm in a great many 
plays you see, but they do not teach a lesson be- 
cause you do not profit by the lesson. The 
glamor and paraphernalia that is generally used 
as a setting in these plays about doubtful women 
always has a fascination that does not do any 
good. It cannot be excused by the plea that they 
teach a moral lesson, that they teach the young 
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men that if they are bad they will come to grief. 
No, the young learn this truth only from life. But, 
then, I look upon the stage with old eyes. I feel 
that the stage should be an educator.—Mrs. G 
H. GivBert, in ‘‘The Popular Magazine”’ for Sep- 
tember. 


The Naughtiness of Children 


“The Naughtiness of Children’’ is dis- 
cussed by E. S. Martin in “ Leslie’s Monthly 
Magazine,’’ and the author’s general view- 
point is indicated by the following excerpt: 

But as to naughtiness. It is a deviation then 
from the parents’ or teachers’ standards. And 
as infants are not born with standards of conduct 
ready made, ordinary naughtiness is a natural 
incident of training. The child is not born obedi- 
ent. Teaching him the necessary measure ot 
obedience is a gradual, experimental process, 
punctuated by deviations into disobedience, 
which are naughty. A child is not born truthful. 
On the contrary, it is born weak, and deceit is 
the natural refuge of the weak. The training 
of the child in veracity is a process which may be 
expected to yield some lies, and lies are certainly 
naughty. Some children get by birth much more 
politeness than other children do. Manners and 
courtesy seem to come natural to some children 
and are attained with difficulty, if at all,by others. 
The training of children in manners will, of course, 
result in the precipitation of much naughtiness, 
but that is all in the day’s work and it is not a 
thing for parents to lose sleep over. Even when 
brothers or sisters join in a family squabble and 
are very slow in using one with another those 
graces of consideration and forbearance which are 
so necessary to harmonious living, even that 
should not make the solicitous parent despair. 
Man by nature is a contentious beast. He is born 
into a world in which even now many problems 
have to be settled by blows and in which disputes 
never cease. To teach him gentleness is an ex- 
oloit, and especially to teach him gentleness to 
bis equals or to persons smaller than himself, 
whom he does not fear. It is naughty for chil- 
dren to quarrel, but that is a form of naughtiness 
the immediate eradication of which is not to be 
expected, and it is enough if steady progress is 
made toward amiability and self-control. 


Reminiscences of Stanley 


A. J. Mounteney-Jephson, the last sur- 
viving officer of those who crossed Africa 
with Sir Henry Stanley, writes interesting 
‘Reminiscences of the great explorer in 
the September ‘‘Scribner’s.’’ Mr. Jephson 
seems sometimes to be forgetting his promise 
not to eulogize his chief, and no wonder, but 
such expressions as these do not, on their 
face, appear to need much discounting: 

His was a.most impatient nature, yet, when it 
was necessary, have never known anyone 
capable of showing such extraordinary patience 
ashe. I have often seen him sitting for hours in 
the burning tropical sun, talking patiently witha 
group of natives, listening to their absurd de- 
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mands for presents, calming their fears as to our 
intentions toward them, or investigating some 
complaint which a score of natives might, perhaps, 
be making against one of our Zanzibaris, who had 
stolen one of their chickens or goats. If the com- 

laint was found to be true, Stanley always pun- 
ished the offender severely, and made the fullest 
reparation to the natives. It is often difficult to 
be patient when a number of natives are shouting 
and gesticulating together, each wanting to tell 
his own story, but never have I seen Stanley lose 
his temper with them or show the least impatience. 
2 One did not alway agree with Stanley’s 
opinions, but one could always respect them, for 
no one took a higher and more unvulgar view of 
life than he. He was absolutely without pre- 
tensions of any sort. 


Ballooning as a Sport 


“Ballooning as a Sport” is very inter- 
estingly discussed by George de Geofroy 
in the September ‘‘Century Magazine”’. 
The author got his experience mainly in 
Paris which has an ‘‘Aéro Club,’’ whose 
members are devoted to this form of recre- 
ation. As to its dangers, the following re- 
assuring statistics and general information 
are presented. 

If statistics be convincing, it may be interesting 
to state what I was told at the Paris Aéro Club 
last August; that is, that after more than a 
thousand ascents, with each balloon carrying on 
an average two, and very often three, passengers, 
the worst accident on record in the club was a 
broken foot. It is not necessary to add that 
accidents happening to so-called dirigible balloons, 
flying-machines, etc., are not included in this 
summary. . . Assoon as the distance from 
the earth is less than three hundred and fifty feet, 


the guide-rope begins to drag. The balloon, be- 
ing thus relieved of the weight of that part of the 
rope which is on the ground, automatically stops 
in its downward motion, and travels along at a 
slight altitude, the horizontal speed being at the 
same time, considerably reduced by the friction 
of the guide-rope on the ground. .The 
valve being kept open during all this time, the car 
comes down in a few seconds, and, after striking 
and slowly bounding up a few yards once or twice, 
remains on the ground. The balloon gradually 
empties itself and collapses, the wind always be- 
ing strong enough to keep it clear of the car. 


Post Office Graft 


In the September ‘‘McClure’s”’ William 
Allen White has an interesting article on 
**Roosevelt and the Postal Frauds,’’ from 
which we select the following significant 
recapitulation. 


When it was stopped by President Roosevelt, 
this crookedness was so far-reaching that when a 
citizen went to the post-office to buy a stamp the 
cash register which gave him his change was full 
of graft, the ink used in canceling the stamp was 
full of graft, the pad which furnished the ink was 
full of graft, the clock which kept the clerk’s time 
was full of graft, the postmaster’s typewriter was 
full of graft, the carrier’s satchel tie-straps, his 
shoulder straps, and his badge were subject to 
illegal taxation, the money-order blanks were full 
of graft, the letter boxes on the street were fraud- 
ulently painted, fraudulently fastened to the 
posts, fraudulently made, and equipped—many 
of them—with fraudulent time-indicators. Often 
the salaries of the clerks were full of graft. And 
in the case of hundreds of thousands of swindling 
letters and advertisements that were dropped in 
the box—they were full of graft. 
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Humor 


from Many Sources 








Odds and Ends 


A statesman dined with an Illinois minister, 
and amused himself by talking with the min- 
ister’s small boy. ‘‘Look here, Joe,’’ he said, 
“I’ve a question to ask you about your father.” 
“All right,” said Joe, gravely. ‘Well,’ said 
the guest, “I want to know if your father 
doesn’t preach the same sermon twice some- 
times?’ “Yes, I think he does,’’ Joe replied, 
with just a little twinkle; ‘‘but the second time, 
he always hollers in different places from what 
he did the first time.’-—New York Tribune 





For years a little girl, says a friend of CURRENT 
LITERATURE, had been in the habit every 
morning of saying a prayer in verse, two lines 
of which were: 

“All through the day, I humbly pray, 
Be thou my guard and guide.” 

One day when she had finished, her aunt was 
electrified by the child exclaiming, ‘‘Aunt 
Emma, that is the most foolish prayer I ever 
heard. What do I want a garden guide for?” 


Mistress.—‘‘Did the fisherman who stopped 
here this morning have frogs’ legs?” 

Nora.—‘‘Sure, mum, I dinnaw. 
pants.’’—Cornell Widow. 


He wore 


A mother was talking to her little children 
about going to bed early. ‘‘Ted,’’ she said 
earnestly, ‘‘you and Ethel ought to go to bed 
with the sun. The chickens go to bed with the 
sun.’”’ ‘Yes, I know they do, mamma,’ Ted 
replied, ‘‘but the old hen—she always goes to 
bed with ’em.’’—Record-Herald. 


“Blackwood’s Magazine’”’ shows that English 
and American boys are alike in their hero 
worship. A boy was walking with his father 
when a Cambridge boy, hero of a recent cricket 
match, passed them and nodded to the lad. 
The boy grew pink with joy. ‘‘Look, father, 
look!”” he exclaimed, “that was Cobden!’ 
“What, my boy? Who was it?” ‘Cobden!’’ 
“Oh, to be sure. Cobden!” said the father. 
Then, wishing to show an interest in his son’s 
friend, he added, ‘‘Now I wonder if he is related 
to the great Cobden.’’ ‘‘He is the great Cob- 
den,’”’ answered the boy proudly. 


The old friends had had three days together. 
“You have a pretty place here, John,” said 
the guest on the morning of his departure. 
“But it looks a bit bare yet’’ “Oh, that’s 
because the trees are so young,’ said the host 
comfortably. ‘I hope they’ll have grown to a 
good size before youcome again. Then you'll 


see how much improved the place will be” 
And they shook hands with mutual affection 
and good will.—Christian Register. 





W. S. Gilbert was lunching not long ago at a 
country hotel when he found himself in com- 
pany with three cycling clergymen, by whom 
he was drawn into conversation. When they 
discovered who he was, one of the party asked 
Mr. Gilbert how he felt ‘‘in such a grave and 
reverened company.” ‘“‘I feel,” said Mr. Gilbert, 


“like a lion in a den of Daniels.’’—Transcript. 
Kegan Paul once said something about 


“the lower animals’? in the presence of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. Miss Cobbe exclaimed 
indignantly: ‘‘Lower animals! I acknowledge 
no such distinction, Mr. Paul, unless you refer 
to married men.”’ 


Wanted to Pay His Traveling Expenses 


Alderman Downing of Brooklyn asked the 
the board at yesterday’s meeting to pass a reso- 
lution of sympathy with the striking miners of 
Colorado. Before the clerk had read more than 
half of the many preambles there were roars of 
derisive laughter and the further reading was 
dispensed with. One alderman moved that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Sewers. Mr. Downing seemed pained at the 
levity which greeted his resolution. ‘‘This is 
a matter not for smiles but for sorrow,’ he 

leaded. ‘‘It is important that the great city of 

ew York should sympathize with those inno- 
cent people who are being deported from their 
homes and left destitute in the desert.’’ Alder- 
man Wentz in solemn tone moved that Mr. 
Downing be sent to Colorado to sympathize with 
the striking miners. ‘‘ Yes, and 1 move that Mr. 
Downing’s expenses be paid—one way,” Mr. 
McCall exclaimed and, pointing to the west, he 
added, ‘‘that way.’’-—New York Sun. 


Menpes and Whistler 


For a time Mr. Menpes allowed his own per- 
sonality to be wholly controlled by the gifted, 
erratic, domineering Whistler, who throughout 
his stormy career made a few devoted friends 
and a multitude of alert enemies. Finally, feel- 
ing the nced, if not the necessity, of asserting his 
own individuality and making for himself an 
independent career, Menpes, without warning, 
cut himself loose from Whistler. He went to 
Japan and there studied art under the great 
Kydsai. Because he thus asserted his right to 
think and act for himself, he was cast off by the 
master and regarded as a traitor and a renegade. 
When he returned to London, Whistler demanded 
of, him an explanation of his unaccountable con- 
duct. When Menpes told him why he had left 
him, and added that he had met in Japan an- 
other master, Whistler fairly screamed at him, 
‘‘How dare you call this Japanese a master on 
your own responsibility?” 
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1068 again. The search for the author- 
ship of the quatrain may be made easier by 
the fact that the lines were published in the 
Message Bird, M. T. Brockelbank & Co., 
No. 2 Astor House, New York, on April 15, 
1850, as below: 

LINES ON Lines—A Modern poet gives 
this axiom: 

Curved is the line of Beauty, 
Straight is the line of duty; 


Walk by the last and thou wilt see 
The other ever follow thee. 





1076. Will you kindly give me a list of refer- 
ences including books, magazine articles, any- 
thing whatsoever, either German or English, re- 
lating to the life and works of Franz Grillparzer, 
especially to the drama ‘‘Sappho.”’ 

ALBERT F. Trams, Champaign, II1. 

[The article on Grillparzer, in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica will partly answer this 
query. Other references are Euphorium, 
Leipsig, Vol. 7, p. 725; 8, 685; 10, 592; 
Living Age Ser. 7, Vol. 14, p. 719; Univ. of 
Wis. Bulletin Philology and Literature, No. 
2. There is an appreciative biography and 
criticism in the Revue d’Arte Dramatique, 
Paris, 1898, Vols. 4 and 5.] 





1077. What information can you give me con- 
cerning the Third Order of St. Francis in Spain? 
Is ita religious order or one of nobility? By 
whom founded, why and when? Is it true that 
only the noblemen of Spain can belong to it? 

Eroiza Armyjo, Albuquerque, N. M. 

[Newspaper readers have recently seen 
accounts of a person claiming to belong to 
this order in New York City. It was not 
confined to Spain, nor to the ranks of the 
nobly born. The Third Order of St. Francis 
was founded by the saint whose name it 
bears, Francis Bernadone, called of Assisi 
from the Italian town where he was born. 
We quote the following account of the order 
from Wishart’s ‘“‘Short History of Monks 
and Monasteries”’’ (Albert Brandt, Trenton, 
N. J.); ‘‘The Third Order, also called 
‘Brotherhood of Penitence,’ was composed 
of lay men and women. So many husbands 
and wives were desirous of leaving their 
homes in order to enter the monastic state 
that Francis, not wishing to break up happy 





Marriages, so it is said, was compelled to give 
these enthusiasts some sort of a rule by 
which they might compromise between their 
established life and the monastic career. 
This state of things led to the formation, in 
1221, of the Third Order of St. Francis, or 
the Order of Tertiaries, in relation to the 
Friars Minor and the Poor Claras. : 
special care being taken to guard against 
heretics. The order met with 
astonishing success, cardinals, bishops, em- 
perors, empresses, kings and queens, gladly 
enrolling themselves.’’ Wishart considers 
the date of foundation uncertain, the actual 
foundation being somewhat earlier than the 
assigned date.] 


1078. Can you refer me to several books on the 
prisons of the United States, ey any that 
treat of the parole system? Can you give me 
the name and publisher of Mrs. Maud Ballington- 
Booth’s books on her experiences in the prisons? 

R. Norton, Baldwin, N. Y. 


[Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s ‘After 
Prison—What?’’, F. H. Revell & Co., New 
York, 1903. Other books that will be of 
interest are: John P. Altgeld, “Our Prison 
Machinery,” A. C. McClurg & Co.; E. G. 
Coffin. ‘‘Papers on Prison Sunday, Ohio 
Parole Law, etc.,” Columbus, Ohio; Ohio 
Board of Charities, 1893, “Report on the 
Prison Question,” Lansing Pinting Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio. Magazine articles of interest 
will be found in Poole’s Index and other in- 
dexes of periodical literature.] 





1079. Can you tell me please the title of 
author of, and where I can find the poem, part 
of which { quote from memory: 


Hang the almanac cheat or collegiate spite; 
Old Time is a liar, we’re twenty to-night. 


BERNARD F. Patrerson, Ravenswood, Ill. 


[The author is Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
used the thought first in a class poem in 
1856, in this stanza: 


A health to our future—a sigh for our past! 

We love, we remember, we hope to the last; 

And for all the base lies that the almanacs 
hold 

While we’ve youth in our hearts we can 


never grow old. 
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Three years later he gave his class of 1829 
the poem desired by our correspondent: 


THE BOYS. 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys? 

If there has, take him out, without making 
a noise. 

Hang the almanac’s cheat and the cata- 
logue’s spite! 

Old time is a liar! We’re twenty to-night! 

We're twenty! we’re twenty! 
are more? 

He’s tipsy—young jackanapes!—show him 
the door! 

“‘Gray temples at twenty?”—Yes, white if 
we please; 

Where the snowflakes fall thickest there’s 
nothing can freeze! 


Who says we 





Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the 
mistake! 

Look close you—you will see not a sign of a 
flake! 


We want some new garlands for those we 
have shed— 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 


We've a trick, we young fellows, you may 
have been told, 
Of talking in public as if we were old:— 


That boy we call ‘‘ Doctor,” and this we call 
**Judge;”’ 

It’s a neat little fiction—of course it’s all 
fudge. 


That fellow’s the ‘‘Speaker’’—the one on 
the right; 

‘““Mr. Mayor,” 
to-night ? 

That’s our ‘‘Member of Congress,’ 
when we chaff; 

There’s the ‘‘ Reverend’? What’s his name? 
—don’t make me laugh. 

That boy with the grave mathematical look 

Made believe he had written a wonderful 


my young one, how are you 


’ 


we say 


book, 

And the Royat Socrety thought it was 
true! 

So they chose him right in; a good joke it 
was, too! 





OPEN QUESTIONS 





There’s a boy, we pretend, with a three- 
decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical 


chain; 

When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled 
fire, 

We called him ‘‘ The Justice,’”’ but now he’s 
“‘The Squire.” 

And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 
pith— 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free— 

Just read on his medal, ‘‘My country,” “of 
thee.” 


You hear that boy laughing?—You think 
he’s all fun; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he 
has done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to his 
call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs 
loudest of all! 

Yes, we're boys—always playing with 
tongue or with pen— 

And I sometimes have asked—Shall we ever 
be men? 

Shall we always be youthful and laughing 
and gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling 
away? 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its 
gray! 

The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 

And when we have done with our life-lasting 
toys, 

Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE 
Boys! 


ANSWERS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 


1058. The poem in regard to which inquiry 
was made in your June issue beginning: 


‘*The mourner lies in the lonely room 
Where his dead hath lately lain,”’ 


appeared in ‘‘The Atlantic, September, 1859, 
under the title ‘‘Once and Now.” It was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Julia R. McMasters. 

Martua McMastERs GILFILLAN, St. Paul, Minn. 





























CHARLES B. SPAHR. 








